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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Ir a stranger were to cast his eye over the debates of the week, 
he would imagine that the evils under which England is at pre- 
sent suffering were small in number and weight, since her sena- 
tors, at the close of a session of nearly two years in length, and 
while not a little of the routine business of Parliament was yet 
incomplete, could still find leisure and inclination to devote so 
large a portion of their time to the concerns of foreigners. True, 
there is not an act of any nation that is not in some way connected 
with the policy of England; but until the direct and pressing in- 
terests of the latter were attended to, we might have postponed 
the indirect and remote.’ Giving to the informality of the Russian 
Loan payments and to the prospective regency of Greece all due 
weight, these matters might have been considered after the 
Church. and State of Ireland—the Tithes and the Reform 
Bills—had been settled. Such at least would be the conclu- 
sion of humble men like ourselves: Dis aliter visum. 

The attempt to turn out Lord Grery,so strenuously made by Mr. 
Roruscuity'’s friend Mr. Herriss, last week, was repeated 
on Monday by Mr. AtexanpreR Baring —-the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that was to be, appropriately succeeding the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that was. Mr. Herrixs’s vote was one of 
censure, in which Mr. Barina joined. Some misgivings seem, 
however, to have come across the latter. He had serious doubts 
whether he had done right in speaking and dividing, for the first 
time in his life, on the same side; and he prayed, in consequence, 
for such documents as might justify this unexampled act of con- 
sistency,—or, which undoubtedly would have been deemed by Mr. 
BariNe greatly preferable, that would furnish him with an excuse 
for returning once more to his pleasing pastime of seesaw. The 
second vote, as the first, we need hardly say, was supported by the 
members for Worcester, whose gloved encounters in favour of Re- 
form have at length been converted into an honest and open alli- 
ance with its enemies. It proved unsuccessful; the numbers being 
155 against Ministers, and 191 for them,—which is in the same 
proportion, to a small fraction, as the division of last week. 

Last night, the same question was once more mooted, by Mr. 
Joun Mi.ts, the member for Rochester; who does not, he says, 
constantly support Ministers, though he supports them honestly 
(we admit the want of constancy): and the resolutions of the 
Government were again carried by 191 to 112. Mr. Hunr would 
not vote with Ministers, because his conscience told him they were 
wrong. Byand by, the scrupulous member for Preston will per- 
haps discover, that what conscience forbids us to do, it also forbids 
us to permit. 

The subject of Greece was taken up by the Lords on Wednes- 
day. In respect of the sovereignty of that country, as in the case 
of the Russian Loan, the Ministry are endeavouring to fulfil, with 
as little damage as possible to England, the obligations which the 
policy of their predecessors had entailed upon it. But their pre- 
decessors, in defect of other means by which to frame a charge 
against the Reform Cabinet, will, like their departed leader, “ turn 
their backs on themselves,” as freely as ever they did on their 
enemies. The crime of Lord Grey is his consenting to guarantee 
a loan of 800,000/, for the establishment of Prince Orno’s Govern- 
ment; his justification is, the obligation of England, after inter- 
fering with Greece in 1827, to lend its assistance in the restoration 
of tranquillity there. The Duke of WELLINGTon’s Cabinet gua- 
ranteed precisely the same sum for the establishment of Prince 
Leoro.p's Government; and, with men of ordinary assurance, 
such a precedent would have sufficed to produce silence, if not ac- 
Titties i But ah!” quoth my Lord AserpeEn, with all the 
but it 8s of his country, “‘ we did indeed put our names to a bill, 

was well known that we would never be called on to pay, 














for we knew that the acceptor would not put his name to if.” 
“ Andah!” quoth the Duke of WELLINGTON, with the modest as- 
surance of Azs country, ‘I did indeed support LEopotp, but I re- 
fused to-support OrHo; and how dare you take a man that I dis- 
approved of?” And truly, with the standing example of Lord 
Hirt in his view, the act of daring must have struck the Duke as 
surprising. 

By the by, the noble Duke seems to have resumed his position 
in the House as leader of the Anti-Reformers: he last night en- 
gaged in the discussion of the day appointed for the second reading 
of the Irish Reform Bill. Does he mean toenrol his name among 
its opponents? Was his pledge of neutrality British only ? 

Mr. D. W. Harvey renewed this week his motion for the regu- 
lation of the discretionary power of the Benchers of the Inns of 
Court, in a more general form than his last motion on the subject 
was conceived in. The House was counted out; but the object of 
Mr. Harvey has been obtained in another and equally effectual 
way. 

The Scotch Reform Bill has received the assent of the King ; 
and the Irish Reform Bill has received the assent of the Commons. 
A bill which has hardly been less contested than the Reform 
itself—the Anatomy Bill—passed the Lords on Thursday. The 
Tithes Bill has passed the second reading by consent; the debate 
—another debate !—is to be taken in Committee on Tuesday. 








The Government of Ireland seems at length determined to act 
with vigour in the repression of the Anti-Tithe meetings; and a 
circular has been issued, calling on the Magistrates to perform 
their duty, and in all cases where such meetings assume an illegal 
appearance, to disperse them. The dispersion of a large meeting 
at Nobber, has been, it will be seen, the subject of remark 
in Parliament. Mr. O'ConNELL is anxious to represent these 
meetings as analogous to the meetings in England on the subject 
of Reform, and talks of his countrymen’s resistance to tithe as 
of the same character as Lord Mixrron’s resistance to taxes. 
There is some difference. Does Mr. OCoNNELL presume to claim 
the right not only of resisting tithe, but of compelling every one 
else to do the same? In England, many men besides Lord 
Mitton declared their intention not to pay taxes; but did they 
declare their intention at the same time to refuse the common 
offices of humanity and of neighbourhood to him that did pay 
them? The combination which left the hay of Lord Cloncurry 
to rot on the ground, and the horses of the Dublin mail-contractor 
to starve in their stalls, is worse than illegal; such a combination, 
if voluntary, would deserve the character of diabolical.. And 
what is to be said of those who openly attempt, by every species 
of intimidation, to produce it? 


Intelligence, certain though scanty, has at length been received 
respecting the expedition of Don Pepro. The vessels composing 
it made their appearance off Oporto on the 8th instant; on 
which day they effected an unobstructed landing at Metosinhoes, 
onthe north bank of the Douro. As soon as the whole of the 
troops had disembarked,—which they did without accident or 
confusion,—the order to advance was given, and the old town of 
Oporto was occupied without opposition. The troops of Don 
MIGUEL, in retreating to the Villa Nova, or New Town, destroyed 
in part the bridge by which the banks of the river are connected. 
On Monday, a detachment of Pepro’'s troops were landed at the 
Villa Nova, under protection of the steamers ; and the Miguelites 
being driven out of the New Town as well as the Old, the com- 
munication was restored. This is nearly the entire amount of our 
present information,—with the exception of a report that three 
regiments of MigurEL’s army had joined the invaders; while a 
fourth, in an attempt to follow their example, was attacked and 
cut to pieces by the rest of the Usurper's troops; that the latter, 
on quitting Villa Nova, had retreated to Aveiron, half-way between 
Oporto and Coimbra; and that on the 11th and 12th, Pepro had 
pushed forward detachments as far as Grijo and Vouga. 

The forces of Don Pepro fall far.short of the number at which 
they were once rated. Instead of 17,000, they are said not to ex- 
ceed 7,500, about 1,000 of which are English’and French. The 
friends of Portuguese liberty have oeen disappointed at their 
landing at so great a distance from the capital, and at the to ; 
which was the theatre of the last contemptible and abortiw@eteet d 
tempt at driving the tyrant from his throne. Success or fai are, : 
it is plain, must entirely depend on the movements of the Portus: 
guese people: if they are dissatisfied with {their present 1s 
ment, they have now a rallying-point, which is all they caf (fairly; 
ask,—if they are not, no amount of force that Pepro could ibring* > //Z 
would suffice to regenerate a country which would be unwintlly 4 Wy 
his courage or his skill. B 
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There have been no mre protocols published on the subject of 
Belgium and Holland, but rumout describes a 67th as agreed to. 
‘There have been fresh demands oh the part of LEopoxp for the 
liberation of M. THorN; whose contitued imprisonment, whatever 
«omes of the general question, is most disgraceful to the Great 
Powers, as they call themselves. General CuAssr has also been 
blustering again on the subject of Antwerp; which he threatens to 
destroy if the Belgian army presume in any way to interrupt or 
disturb his defences. There can be but one end of these things. 


The Frankfort Journal of the 10th gives, under the title of the 
Public Protocol of the 22d sitting of the Diet of the Germanic 
Monfederation, a very important document. The principal parties 
present and represented in the Diet on the occasion were— 

Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse 
Electoral, Grand Duchy of Hesse, Denmark, Duchy of Luxemburg, Grand 
Ducal and Ducal Houses of Saxony, Brunswick, and Nassau, the two Meck- 
Jenburgs, Oldenburg, Anhalt, Schwarsberg, Hohenzollern, and the free towns 
wf Lubeck, Frankfort, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

Austria, of course, was in the chair by right; and harangued 
the Diet on the influence which the resolutions of a calm and well- 
alisposed majority must necessarily exercise over the minds of the 
prorle of Germany, ‘‘ whose virtues are the admiration of Europe ;” 





ut among whom, most unfortunately, of late a pestilent spirit | 


walled Liberty has been seen at divers meetings, and under circum- 
stances of a very alarming nature. The Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia having taken counsel together on the subject, 
—their deliberations being hastened, the Journal des Débats says, 
by the meeting at Hambach,—offered to the Diet a series of reso- 
Jutions, by due obedience to which the said spirit will, it is pre- 
sumed, be for the future effectually laid,—whether in a red sea 
or not, will very much depend on the number and courage of its 
worshippers. : 

The object of the Sovereign resolutions, to which we have else- 
where adverted, may be described in a very few words to be—the 
suppression of every attempt of the people in any of the minor 
states of Germany to establish Constitutional Governments. 
Each state stands pledged to all the rest, under the name of the 
Germanic Confederation, to repress such attempts; and if it have 
not the power, or should appear wanting in the inclination, the 
greater powers of Austria and Prussia will at once, in the name of 
the Confederation, proceed to put down what the weakness or bad 
faith of the smaller state might otherwise induce it to tolerate. 
The process of reasoning by which the Diet has arrived at the 
conclusion, thatit has a right to interpose, not merely between the 
sovereign ofa state and the people, but between the sovereign and 
the legislature, is ingenious. It is a consequence of the Germanic 
Confederation, that each state shall by its assemblies vote such 
faxes as are necessary for the performance of all those acts which 
the Confederation deems requisite for the general good: if the 
assemblies refuse to vote such taxes, the assemblies are guilty of 
seditious resistance: in cases of seditious resistance, the Con- 
federation may interfere to punish the offenders and restore tran- 
qguillity : ergo, if, under pretence of amendments of its constitu 
tion, any state refuse to vote whatever taxes the sovereign de- 
mands, the Confederation may interfere for the purpose of re- 
storing such a state to tranquillity. 

“¢ With respect to the abuses of the periodical press,” say the resolutions, 
“the Diet waits for the report of the Committee appointed in its 14th sitting 
this year, for the introduct ion of uniform ordinances respecting the press, that 
3t may take a final resolution ; and it confidently expects, from the zeal of the 
Committee, that it will, as speedily as possible, complete its labours in the spirit 
af the above representation.” 

The press is to be put down “ calmly,” and in a “ well-disposed” 
manner. 

The signatures to this document present some shades of dif- 
ference, which are worth noticing,—not as indicating any doubt 
of the fatherly love of Austria, but of the ready acquiescence of 
the respective herds of cattle for which the signers are responsible. 
The following is the list of worthies. 
Munch eee 





ay “Tey ACT. 
Nagter Proposed Decree. 


Lerchenfeld 





Opposed, but ultimately consented, 











“‘ Phe deportation of childfen “ge at Warsaw n the 5th May. 
this measure was restricted to suth children @s were residing in the Foundling 
Hospital, to the sons of deceased. soldiers, and other orphans ; but ina very 
short time, the deportation extented to ‘the children of proprietors, to the 
younger sons of sick persons, and to those Who Were free of the elementary 
schools, under the pretence that their relations, not being able to pay their 
empenses, must in the eye of the law be regarded as ‘paupers. The poor 
creatures were carried off in the day-time; and the grief and despair which 
this horrible caravan of human victims excited in the whole city of Warsaw is 
beyond all power of description. Notwithstanding the files of soldiers which 
surrounded the vehicles, the crowd pressed forward; and many persons were 
enabled to approach the miserable victims, and endeavour to console them by 
presents of food and clothes, and by imploring in their behalf the protection of 
Him who to all appearance had deserted their unfortunate country. In this 
way, were 600 male children carried off from Warsaw ; whilst from other 
places no less than 800 were likewise sent away. Nor is the order yet revohed; 
and every day the police send tothe barracks fresh foundlings, or poor chil- 
dren which they see in the streets.” y 


At first 


Sir Ropert Per. may say, this is a newspaper letter: in the 
multitude of his Russian correspondents, has he one whois not 
liable to stronger suspicion than the most insignificant of the 
newspaper Polish correspondents ? 


St. Jean d’Acre has at length fallen into the hands of IprAuim. 
ABDALLAH Pacua, its gallant defender, has been sent to Alex- 
andria; where he has been received with very great show of re- 
gard and courtesy by MEHEMET. 








Proceedings in Parliament, 

2. Russtan Loan. This question was reintroduced on Monday, by 
Mr. A. Barinc, on a motion for certain papers connected with the 
payments.’ Mr. Baring stated the case according to his view of it— 

If the question were put thus— Gentlemen, do you deny that this payment 
ought to be made to Russia?”, Mr. Baring’s answer would be, ‘It was not, 
and it ought not to be made to Russia, and that there was nothing on the face 
of the papers produced to show that such a payment ought to be made.” When 
the noble lord told them, as he did on a former occasion, that he had been once 
of the same opinion, but that, on looking more narrowly into the subject, he be- 
came reluctantly of opinion that the country could not without a breach of faith 
refuse to continue this payment,—and when the noble lord agreed with every 
one else in saying that the dry letter of the treaty was against his interpretation, 
but that there were circumstances connected with this negotiation which made 
the payment imperative, Mr. Baring thought that it would be contrary to the 
duty of the House to allow 5,500,000/. to be paid to Russia on the mere private 
opinion of the noble lord and the law-officers of the Crown, the reasons for 
which opinion had never been shown to the House. Were the members of that 
House to allow their constituents to pay this large sum; and were they, on 
vague assurances, and without full information, not to feel some reluctance in 
assenting to such a grant? The whole tenor of the speeches made by the noble 
lord and the law-officers was to this effect—that if the House saw what they 
had seen, the House would vote as they intended to vote. The documents on 
which the noble lord and his supporters in office grounded their defence of the 
course they had pursued, were the correspondence and the communications 
which had taken place respecting a treaty that had been entered into seventeen 
years ago. He thought that the House had aright to be put in possession of 
the reasons which induced his Majesty’s Ministers to say that they were bound 
by the spirit of the treaty to continue the payment to Russia; especially when 
it was considered that the Dutch, who had always been remarkable for the good. 
faith with which they fulfilled their obligations, maintained, in opposition to the 
great power of Russia, that they were no longer bound by the terms of the treaty 
of 1815. 

Mr. Baring abjured all factious motives in pressing his motion— 

He believed that the honourable member for Middlesex considered that this 
question had been agitated for no other purpose but to embarrass the Ministry. 
He assured the House, that he had no such object in view. What he wanted, 
on the contrary, was to induce his Majesty’s Ministers to lay before the House 
and the public those reasons by which they had been convinced in private of 
the justice of continuing the payments, in order that a large majority of the 
House might feel themselves justified in sanctioning their proceedings. 

If, however, Ministers saw fit to refuse the papers for which he 
moved, then he would unquestionably vote against any further payments 
to Russia. He concluded by moving— 

«That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying his Majesty 
to be graciously pleased to direct that there be laid before this House copies or 
extracts of any documents relating to the convention of the 19th of May 1815, 
between Great Britain, Russia, and the Netherlands, explanatory of the spirit 
and objects of that convention.” 

Mr. G. Rosrson seconded the motion. He spoke with great in- 
dignation of Ministers having threatened to resign if the motion of the 


Bebates anv 


| previous Thursday had been carried ; which was, he said, an insult to 


Manteufel .......... Warmly supported. 
Strahlenheim ... 4 Acknowledges paternal solicitude of | 
a" the two Great Powers. 
Wurtemburg........+. Trott......-sce0e. +.” Proposed some trifling amendment. 
0” SSE Blettersdorf....... +. Consented. 
Hesse Ducal .......5.. Graben 2.0. cecaee. » As Hanover. 
Hesse Electoral....... LO eee +» As Bavaria. 
Holstein (Denmark) .. Pechlin ............ Considers measure highly popular, 
Luxemburg (Holland). Griinne............ - Supported in strong terms, 
Brunswick and Nassau, Marschall .......... 
Mecklenburg........ a eee ‘ ] 
. State aOnardi 
Hanse Towns. 2.2... Gurliussss.s.022.2,, 4 Return thanks to two Great Powers 
Oldenburg and five other for their paternal solicitude. 
small States......... BOER. vcwesece couse 
Dachy of Saxe ....00. Beust ......cseeeses 








In the House of Commons, on Monday, Sir Rosert PEEL 
Stated, in his inimitable way, that in Poland only children whose 
ya were dead had been taken charge of by the Russian 

overnment, and that the sole object was to rear and instruct 
those who had nobody to look after them. The attempts so sedu- 
Yously made to whitewash the foul acts of the Czar, and to censure 
Ministers for keeping faith with the Government of the Czar, 
would be eminently ludicrous, if graver feelings did not interfere 
‘to mar their natural effect. The following is an extract ofa letter 
from Warsaw, dated July 3d, on the subject of these pretended 
orphans, 














the House. The question had, by the declaration of Ministers, been 
converted into a party question. 

Mr. Gatty Knicur thought it would be most unprincipled conduct 
first to persuade Russia to consent to the separation of Belgium and 
Holland, and then to take advantage of her compliance to refuse pay- 
ment of what was due to her. 

Mr. Hume explained why he voted against Ministers in January, and 
for them now— 

Although the gentlemen near him had submitted several motions on the sub- 
ject, not one of them had gone to the extent of saying that the payment should 
be refused. They always left themselves a loophole to creep out at; and he 
had no doubt that if they should come into power again, they would continue to 
pay the money. The motion the other mght was merely a mancuvre to turn 
out the Whigs, in order that the Tories might get in. He came down to 
the House with a firm determination to vote against Ministers ; but when he 
found by whom he was surrounded, he was extremely unwilling to become a 
party to a proceeding which he so much disliked as driving Ministers _— 
office. He had no hesitation in saying, that he changed his opinion, and votec 
with the Whigs against the Tories, although he believed the Whigs to be pai 
( Cheers and laughter from the Opposition.) He was determined not to — 
in turning out Ministers, until they had completed the great measure of “~ “ m. 
(Cheers from the Opposition.) That was the plain fact. heres me os 
mained to be done yet, and he wanted to see a new election take p sa i ° 
should be sorry to see the Tories again in power, and the country placed in Fr 
similar situation to that in which it stood when the present Ministers accepte 
office. Under these circumstances, he felt himsel warranted in — 
Ministers against his own judgment, The object of the member for Thetfor 
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was merely to effect a change from Whigs to Tories, and not to save the public 
money. Mr. Hume had made a candid avowal of his sentiments, and 
admitted that he had consented to alittle evil in order to obtain a great advantage. 
This, however, did not pledge him to support the policy which Ministers had 
pursued. On the contrary, he protested against it. The present motion, like 
the former one, was intended as a mere trial of strength between the two parties ; 
and he would support Ministers, however unwillingly. Would the member for 
Thetford be as candid as he was, and declare, upon his honour, that he thought 
the money ought not to be paid to Russia? For his part, he was determined to 
support Ministers, right or wrong. (Great laughter and cheering Srom the 
Opposition. ) vause he thought the general interests of the 
country would be better promoted by Ministers remaining in office, than by a 
change of Government, which might lead to cdnsequences that it was impossible 
to foresee. 

Mr. J. Camrzett, Mr. G Mr. L. WELLESLEY, advo- 
cated the propriety of the payment; and Mr. Piccorr and Lord 
Exiot opposed it. 

Mr. Praep, adverting to Mr. Hume’s argument, said, that gentle- 
man spoke truth, and voted a lie. He did not expect much novelty in 
such a debate, but Mr. Hume’s manner and sentiments were new 
indeed. 

Mr. V. Smitu remarked, that Mr. Praed brought as little novelty to 
the debate as he expected from it— 


He would do so, 









ISBORNE, and 
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The question had been fully discussed in January. The objects of those who 









revived it now were two—one was to turn out the present Ministers; the othe 
to make a h on the hustines. He doubted whether it would have 
effect upon hustings; for there had been no ex ssion of public 

about this loan. 


Mr. Sue. put the pious relu 


ctance of yoting money to such a 
sovereig Nicholas in its true 


cht 

“Russia has not lost her claim to our money, by having earned a title to our 
detestation. Weare not totry t i 
of another: to rely on Poland’s s money of them, were 
indeed a thiifty retribution. There was a time when we might have interfered 
—when an admiral in the Baltic might have interceded with more eloquence 
than a minister at St. Petersburg ; but the irrevocable decision has passed by ; 
and now, are we—now that Poland has perished for ever, and of her glorious 
people nothi heir ‘emains—are we now to avail ourselves of all her 
incalculable misery, | r tears, her de 





nh as 








s responsibility of one party by the delinquencies 





rings in order to make 
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lation, to indulge in a lucra- 
e an entry of her wrongs in 





tive sympathy, a profitable con 





‘ation—to mal 





our fiscal le to convert them into an item of sordid calculation, and ba- 
lance the account between ourselves and her destroyer with Poland’s best and 
noblest blood ?” 


After some further remarks of various members, Lord ALTHoRP 
observed, that it was not easy to see how those who voted for the pay- 
ments on Thursday could vote against them on Monday. The motion 
of Mr. Baring was no more than a new version of the motion of Mr. 
Herries. ‘The real point of discussion was, whether the money was to 
be paid ; and those who thought it ought, would do well to disembar- 
rass the question, and at once avyow their conviction. 

Mr. Goucburn tl 








thought it ought to be shown that the national faith 
was involved, before they consented to the payment on the ground that 
to refuse it would be a breach of national faith. 

Mr. R. Grant remarked on the bonhomie of the Opposition : 
they had ady moved two votes of censure on Ministers, and now— 
good simple men !—they merely asked for papers, to ascertain whether 
these votes had been merited or not. 





Sir CHARLES WETHERELL declared his determination not to vote a 
shilling of the public money till the papers were produced. 

Lord PALMERSTON begged to correct a slight mistatement into which 
supporters of Mr. Baring’s motion had fallen,—from mistake, he did 
not doubt: the sum to be paid was not 5,000,0002,, but 1,800,000/. He 
ridiculed the notion of -economy being served by refusing to pay that 
sum; and contended, that had Ministers attempted it, no persons 
would have been more ready to condemn them than Mr. Baring and 
his friends— 





Never was there seen grosser inconsistency, never so much of the mere work- 
ings of faction, as on the present occasion. Members opposite first come down 
in January, and call upon the House to pronounce a positive vote of censure 
upon Ministers. It was vain to tell them that the House was not in sufficient 
possession of the subject to come to so emphatic a decision ; those members had 
no misgivings, and a vote they sould have. Well, they were defeated. In 
July, however, as if nothing had occurred, they come down, and, without hay- 
ing received a whit more information, call upon the House to again pronounce 
an emphatic vote of censure upon Ministers. They are again defeated; and 
now, as a last resort of factious opposition, call for the information which they 
on the two former occasions affected to decide. On the present motion, the 
House would decide as it thought fit. This he would take it upon him to affirm 
-—that if the very persons who now endeavoured to raise the outcry against Mi- 
nisters on this loan transaction should succeed to office, they would do the very 
same thing. 

Sir Rozerr Pret said, unless the necessities of the public service 
forbade such a step, Ministers ought to furnish the documents called 
for. With regard to the payments, he would err on the safe side, by 
voting for them, lest, as described by Lord Althorp, the national faith 
should be pledged on the subject. 

_ The House at length divided: for Mr. Baring’s motion, 155; against 
it, 191; majority for Ministers, 36. 

Last night, on the House having gone into Committee, Mr. Mitts, 
the member for Rochester, moved, as an amendment on the resolution 
authorizing the continuation of the payments, that the Chairman should 
report progress. He said he was an honest, though not a constant sup- 
porter of Ministers; and he was aware that, for the course he was 
pursuing, he would expose himself to the obloquy of a certain part of 
the press. 

Lord SANDon thought the refusal of the payments would be a gross 
breach of national faith. Mr. Hore took the same line of argument. 
oo es amendment was supported by Mr. P. Stewart, Mr. 

eT, Mr. A. Trevor, Sir J. Bripces, Mr. Piccor, and Sir 
cam a Vartan Sir Richard said, the payments were made to 

colt Sin abt ce, not a peace; they were meant to induce Russia to 
n while the King of Holland was extremely ill-used. 

th — ALTHORP repeated his argument for the non-production of 
ocuments asked for by Mr, Baring on Monday; there was ample 


evidence before the House to justify the payments. On the general 
question, he again remarked, that the severance of Belgium and Hol- 
land was now, every one allowed, complete ; and it was equally allowed, 
that it was not such a severance as was contemplated in the treaty 
of 1814. 

Mr. Barre contended, that, on constitutional grounds, he had a 
right to demand the documents for which he had asked ; and that, after 
such a division as that of Monday, he was quite justified in persevering 
in his demand. If the whole facts of the case were laid before Par- 
liament, he was not prepared to say that a strong case might not be 
made out; but until they were, the House was not justified in sanc- 
tioning the payments. As the question now stood, the separation of 
Belgium and Holland put an end, to all intents and purposes, 
to the treaty of 1814 and its obligations. Still, if the Law Officers 
of the Crown would say, on thcir honour, that their opinions 
had not been influenced by the documents for which he had 
moved, but by the mere dry treaty, then he would allow the House 
to decide on the same authority. Otherwise, they would do well to 
pause before they sancticned these payments, in the present state of 
the finances; and more especially when about to be saddled with a 
guarantee for 800,000. in order to put a young gentleman, not yet out 



























of his teens, on the throne of the most distracted country in Europe, 
Ireland not excepted. 

Mr. STANLEY remarked on Mr. Bari consistency of argument. 
He set out by describing > qu stio: which the House was 
not to be governed by mere pecu y considerations, and ended by 
desiring it to be governed by no others. He noticed Mr. Baring’s 
newly-acquired horror ef loans and money-jobbing— 

That honourable gentleman, who was so earnest and disinterested an oppo- 
nent of a money-scattering A istration—who had such a holy horror of all 
jol bing in loans—that h k itleman himself, the member for Thetford, 
was well aware is not one of those money-squandering loans—not 
even that in whi d was to become the guarantee for Greece—but had 
been en di e me ney-squand ring centlemen around the honourable 










member fi ford. Nor was there one of them which had not been opposed 
strenuously and conscientiously, and, not for faction-sake, but upon principle 
ple, 


by his ble friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But now, when his noble 












friend found himself at the f the financial affairs of this country, he was 
bound in duty to adhere to ‘ial engagements to which the country had pre- 
vic usly been ] ledged. lis noble friend found that the honour of this country 
had been pledged to the treaty, and he stood upon its full and honourable ratifi- 
cation. Jt was for those who |] entered into the treaty—who had bound the 
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And his abjuration of factious motives— 
Surely no one suspected the honourable 


member of being party to a fac 
opposition. ( Cheers and laughter.) 


tious 

If such a suspicion could by possibility 
enter into the mind of any man, Mr. Stanley asked, would it not be at once re- 
moved by a perusal of the speech which the honourable member for Thetford 
made in January last? In his speech, when the same subject was under the 
consideration of the House, 26th of January 1832, he stated the question 
to be altos l he then also warned honourable 
member would view it in the same light when they 
presented themselves upon the hustings in October next. In that speech, on 
the 26th of January 1832, the honourable member for Thetford told the House 
that if it then sanctioned the payment—and | 
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he said that a vote in favour of the 
Government would be a sanction of the payment which had already been made 
—that it would pledge the country to the future payment; and that, conse- 
quently, if at any time England should discontinue to pay the dividends until 
the whole of the prin ip il was p uid off, then it would no longer be safe for any 
nation to enter into pecuniary engagements with England, and there would be 
an end to the honour and national faith ef this country. 

Mr. Baring had put it to the Law Officers of the Crown, whether 
they could declare upon their honour that they had been influenced in 
their opinion by the documents before the House merely ; now Mr. 
Stanley would ask Mr. Baring and his friends to say, upon their 
honour, whether these documents of themselves did not fully justify 
Lord Althorp’s resolution. Mr. Stanley went at length into the 
general argument—. 

It was not on account of colonies which this country held by the right of con- 
quest that such a stipulation was entered into. No; it was in consequence of 
the strenuous exertions made by Russia, at a period of extremity and danger, 
when this country was threatened with war and invasion. England was then 
rescued (as Lord Liverpool} suid) by these exertions, from a knowledge, except 
an historical knowledge, of war, and London, perhaps, from pillage. It was on 
these grounds that Lord Liverpool supported a treaty which the present Govern- 
ment were so much blamed for upholding. Yes, they were denounced as a 
money-scattering Government, because they adhered to the spirit of that treaty. 
But gentlemen said, ‘‘ This question does not depend on the statements of those 
who made the treaty; no, we must be guided by documents, and by documents 
alone.” Why, it was quite evident from those documents, that the great object 
of the treaty was to afford a suitable return to Russia for the heavy expense in- 
curred by that power in recovering those provinces from the enemy. Holland 
had a distinct interest in their recovery ; England had a distinct interest in their 
recovery. And who was the enemy there designated? There could be no 
enemy but France. If this were not so, why expend 2,000,000/. on the erection 
of frontier fortresses to protect those provinces against the incursion of France ? 

The discussion was prolonged by Sir Grorce Murray, Sir H. 
HarpinceE, the Soticrror-GENERAL, Sir R. Inctis, Mr. Hunt, and 
Sir Roserr Pret. Sir Henry Haroprince spoke in reference to the 
military precautions which he had adopted in Ireland at the period of 
the French Revolution; Sir R. Incuis, in the state of uncertainty in 
which the House was placed, declined voting ; and Mr. Hunt followed 
his example, because he did not wish on the one hand to embarrass 
Ministers, and on the other could not, like Mr. Hume, vote against his 
conscience. 

Lord PALMERSTON wound up the debate. The Committee then 
divided: for the amendment, 112; against it, 191; majority for Minis- 
ters, 79. The resolution was consequently agreed to, and the report 
ordered to be received to-day. 


2. Greece. On Wednesday, the Marquis of LonpoNDERRY, pur- 
suant to notice, put certain questions to Ministers respecting the ar- 
rangements entered into with regard to Greece. It had been stated, 
that France, England, and Russia, had agreed to guarantee a loan of 
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twenty millions of florins for the support of Prince Otho of Bavaria, 
in the government of that country: the Marquis wished to know, if 
Austria was a party to the treaty; andif not, why not? He wished also 
to know, if Earl Grey was ready tolay before the House a copy of the 
conference by which Prince Otho was appointed King of Greece; and 
if Ministers meant that Parliament should enable them to pay the loan 
which they had guaranteed? Inthe course of his speech, the Marquis 
spoke of Earl Grey as having a fancy for king-making—of his making 
Leopold King of Holland—of his slighting Austria, as he had slighted 
Turkey, Portugal, and Holland, and all the ancient allies of England, 
to gratify our belle alliance with France.’ He concluded by attributing 
the Revolutionary principles of France, with a flood of which Europe 
was now threatened, and the unsettled state of Holland, Belgium, and 
Treland, to the policy pursued by the present Ministers. 

Earl Grey noticed the leading fallacy in Lord Londonderry’s speech— 

Namely, that the foreign policy of the present Ministers was entirely of their 
own formation ; while, in point of fact, it was, in a great degree, but the follow- 
ing up of that of their predecessors, both being under the control of circum- 
stances. The Marquis was right in saying, that the aspect of Europe was most 
unsettled and gloomy on their accession to office; but he ought to have added, 
that they had no hand in its creation. Ministers might have erred as to the 
course they pursued to remedy the ills of Europe, on their accession to office ; 
but surely were not responsible for the birth and existence of those evils. The 
change in the French dynasty might, in possibility, though not in probability, be 
as pernicious as the Marquis had often asserted, but it was not the Ministers’ 


doing. So might the separation of the Netherlands; but neither was it their 
doing—not even the fact of recognizing either event. 


The same observation was correct as applied to Greece; Ministers 
were in respect to that country merely following up the policy of their 
predecessors. When Leopold was proposed as king, the Duke of Wel- 
lington proffered, in conjunction with France and Russia, to guarantee 
a loan of sixty millions of francs. The appointment of Prince Otho 
was precisely analogous to the appointment of Prince Leopold, and the 
pecuniary assistance in amount and principle the same. If the treaty 
received the sanction of Parliament, England would become guarantee 
for one third of a loan of sixty millions of francs for Prince Otho’s use. 
We were not to advance the money; we were merely to guarantee those 
that did advance it against loss in case of the failure of the principal,— 
which, from the arrangements for the payment of interest, and the 
forming of a sinking-fund, was not very probable— 

Did the Marquis believe that any prince would accept the government of 
Greece on any other terms than those which had been agreed on in the present 
case? and if not, did he think it desirable to throw that country back into a 
state of anarchy and confusion, which it was impossible to describe, by refusing 
to afford the means of carrying on an effective Government? The treaty would 
and must be communicated to the House; for, without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, its provisions could not be carried into effect; and it would have been 
brought under consideration before now, but that some delay had taken’ place 
with respect to copies of protocols, and with a view to lay the fullest informa- 
tion before Parliament. More than this he did not think it necessary to say till 
the subject came fairly under discussion ; and if the Marquis should then object 
to what had been done, Earl Grey must protest against its being considered as 
a new line of policy on the part of his Majesty’s present Ministers; who, in 
taking the course which they had adopted, only followed in the footsteps of their 
predecessors. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, the Duke of Wellington at first re- 
fused to guarantee any advance at all; he then consented to guarantee 
500,000/. ; and on Prince Leopold’s stating that sum to be too small, he 
agreed to guarantee 800,000/. He at the same time had reason to be- 
lieve, that Prince Leopold did not require the objection arising from 
the refusal of such a guarantee, to enable him to get rid of the arrange- 
ment. After Prince Leopold withdrew, the Duke repeatedly declared 
that he would not enter upon a second guarantee, unless he approved of 
the person appointed ; and he distinctly objected to Prince Otho, because 
of his age. The circumstance, also, of Prince Otho being a Catholic, 
it was considered, must operate against him. Prince Leopold had deter- 
mined to conform to the Greek Church. 

Earl Grey remarked on the extraordinary vindication of the late Go- 
yernment—that they agreed to guarantee a loan, in the certainty that the 
guarantee would be rejected. He denied, however, that the guarantee 
was merely proposed: on the contrary, there were actual articles 
drawn up. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON admitted the guarantee to Prince Leo- 
pold, but repeated, that it was at the time understood that the Prince 
would not accept the appointment offered him. The late Government 
had not approved of Prince Otho, but the contrary. The Duke spoke 
of the state of affairs in the Mediterranean being now altered by the 
French haying taken possession of Algiers— 

When he saw France remaining in possession of Algiers, notwithstanding the 
provisions of a treaty, and when he saw what was done at Ancona, he must say 
the interests of this country had been grossly neglected in that quarter. 

Earl Grey subsequently adverted to the occupation of Algiers— 

He certainly understood the Duke to say that France remained in possession 
of Algiers notwithstanding the provisions of a treaty. Now, Earl Grey had not 
been able to find any engagement or treaty to evacuate Algiers in an authentic 
form. Ifsuch a document existed, he would thank the duke to point it out. 


3. Reciprocity Duties. On Thursday, Lord Srrancrorp made 
some observations on the late arrangement in respect to tonnage-dues 
entered into with France; he considered the arrangements as good, but 
thought they were susceptible of amendment. The tonnage-dues paid 
by French vessels in British ports, he said, did not exceed 10d. ; while 
those payable by British ships in French ports were, even under the 
new regulation, 15d. He noticed also the great advantage which French 
ships received from our light-houses while on the French coast: in 
some cases, more than a hundred miles of coast were without those 
necessary guides. oc | English vessels had been wrecked between 
Ushant and Cape Frehel in consequence. 


Lord Avucktanp, after praising the frank and liberal spirit in which 
the advances towards a satisfactory arrangement of the tonnage-dues 
had been met by the French Government, proceeded to correct the 
mistakes of Lord Strangford’s estimate of the amount in the two 
countries. 

It was the former rule in France, to impose a tonnage-duty of 3s. 6d. on all 
British merchantmen entering any of its ports, without distinction; while in 





this country every port had its own rate of duty on French vessels. It became 
necessary, therefore, to arrive at an average charge in British ports on French 
goods; and for this purpose, the sum levied during the last four years, in four- 
teen of the principal ports of England on French tonnage, was calculated, and it 
gave an average of 10d. per ton on French merchandise as the charge in British 
ports. The charge in France was 1s. 3d. ; but the difference was apparent, not 
real, and arose from the circumstance of the English and French measures being 
to each other in the proportion of ten to fifteen; so that 1s. 3d. in France on 
the English ton was the same thing as 10d. in England on the French ton. 
Such, at least, was the French statement, which he rather believed to be correct ; 
but the subject was still under the most amicable investigation, and would, he 
was confident, be permanently and satisfactorily settled. 

With respect to light-houses, it was plain that the French Govern- 
ment could not neglect them with safety to their own commerce. 


4. Anti-Tirat Meretine in Inetanp. Last night, Lord Ki- 
LEEN having presented a petition from certain of the persons engaged in 
the meeting at Nobber, complaining of its dispersion by the Magistrates, 

Sir E. SuGpDEN rose to declare the illegality of all such meetings ; 

he condemned at the same time the indelicacy of the Irish landlords in 
giving countenance to them. If tithes were abolished, the landlords 
would be the only party that would benefit. ; 
Mr. O’ConneE.t spoke strongly in behalf of the legality of the meet- 
ing. There were no flags, no music, no arms; the object was legal, 
the demeanour peaceable. He pronounced Sir W. Gossett’s circular 
illegal and unconstitutional, and expressed his hope that in a Reformed 
Parliament, Mr. Stanley would be impeached for his Star Chamber 
proceedings. He asked if it was illegal in Ireland to declare against 
the payment of tithe, and legal in England to declare against the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Mr. Stan try admitted the right of petitioning to be sacred, but it 
might be made the cloak for most dangerous and illegal proceed- 
ings. Meetings, which in one state of the community might be safe 
and legal, might in another be dangerous and illegal. Such was now 
the case with the Anti-'Tithe meetings in Ireland ; which Government 
would use all their powers to put down; and if their present powers 
were not sufficient, they would apply for greater. With respect to the 
meeting at Nobber, it was incorrect to say that it did not possess the 
exteriors of illegality: there were music and flags and military array ; 
and the Magistrates who dispersed it had information on oath of its ob- 
ject and character. Like all the meetings held on the subject of 
tithes, its evident purpose was, not petition, but intimidation. 


Mr. Hunt observed, that the Birmingham meeting had all the marks 
of illegality that the Nobber meeting had. And Mr. Suett asked, 
why, if banners and music and military array constituted illegality, the 
meetings of the 12th July were allowed to go on without interruption ? 

Mr. Crampton asked, if members were not aware, that some of the 
persons arrested at Nobber were about to be tried for assembling 
there ? 

Mr. O’ConnELL subsequently adverted to this question. He did 
not care for the trial, if it were fairly conducted; but at present the 
Crown appointed the Juries. | Why had they no bill for making the 
appointment of Juries fair? Because the present Ministry were in 
office. 

Some conversation ensued on this observation. Mr. Crampton 
said, the Sheriffs of Counties struck the Common Juries ; the Special 
Juries were struck by the Prothonotary of the Common Pleas; and 
Special Juries in Crown cases were struck by the Master of the Crown 
Office. Lord Atruorp Said, the bill for regulating Irish Juries had 
been supported, when in the Commons, by all the members of the 
present Government ; it was no fault of theirs that it had not passed. 


5. LonpdonDERRY Fort. 
moved 


‘¢ That an address be presented to his Majesty, to release the Irish Society 
from that part of their charter which obliges them to pay 200J. a year, and the 
rents of certain lands, to the Governor of Londonderry and Culmore Forts, on 
condition of their applying those sums to the building of a stone bridge over the 
river Foyle, or any other improvement in that district.” 

He noticed the income of the Governor— 

He received 318/. a year of the public money by an annual vote of that 
House ; 200/. a year from the Irish Society ; and he was also invested by the 
Irish Society with the property of certain lands about Culmore, producing an 
annual income of from 600/. to 7002. ; so that the whole of his income amounted 
to very nearly 1,200/. a year. 

The payment of which he wished to procure the remission, was 
originally made with a view to the protection of the Protestants of 
Londonderry ; a purpose which it no longer served, as the Governor 
had no force under him for the purpose of affording them protection. 
Mr. Dawson proposed to appropriate the 200/. a year to build a bridge 
over the Foyle. 

Lord Althorp had pledged himself to the abolition of all sinecures; and he 
was now called upon, in fulfilment of his own pledge, to do away with this 
sinecure office ; and the Government who had expended vast sums of the public 
money in the improvement of the Southern part of Ireland, were bound in fair- 
ness to assist in forwarding an undertaking which would prove highly advan- 
tageous to the Northern part. 

He noticed a rumour, that the. Governorship was about to be con- 
ferred on Sir John Byng; still he did not believe that one of the 
members for Middlesex (Mr. Byng) would vote for the continuance of 
the sinecure— 


He did not know how Mr. Hume would vote ; for he had confessed, that on 
the division on the Russian Loan, he would vote that ‘ black was white.” 
(Laughter. ) 


Lord Attuorr declared himself an enemy to useless simecures, but 
he never said that sinecures which afforded the means of rewarding 
deserving officers were useless. 


The granting of such situations to undeserving individuals was not certainly 
to be justified ; but he thought that they were, when properly disposed of, most 
useful and beneficial." He had no doubt that the present motion would be very 
popular with the Corporation of Derry. They would, no doubt, be highly 
pleased to be relieved from the payment which they were bound to make to the 
Governor of Londonderry Fort ; but he thought that the House would be of 
opinion, when they recollected all the circumstances of the loan of money which 
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was made to the Corporation of Derry for building a bridge over the river Foyle, 
and that Corporation had not any very strong claims on their consideration. 

Mr. Hume regretted to hear from Lord Althorp such an opinion 
respecting sinecures. If officers were entitled to rewards, the honour- 
able plan would be to comebefore the House and receive them from 
the people. 

His vote on the question of the Russian Loan had been commented upon by 
Mr. Dawson: he begged to inform him that he had voted against that motion, 
because he believed that it was brought forward from factious motives, and not 
from any desire to benefit the public. 

Mr. Byne said, if he did not apply for the sinecure to-his brother, 
it was not from want of Mr. Dawson’s advice; for he had repeatedly 
told him he ought to do so. 

Sir Henry HarptncE spoke of the Army looking to the country 
for the reward of their services as highly unconstitutional. 

The motion was not pressed. 


6. Inns or Court. On Tuesday, Mr. D. W. Harvey brought 
forward his motion— 

“* That an bumble address be presented to his Majesty, that he will be graci- 
ously pleased to direct the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state and 
practice of the Courts of Law, to examine into the course of proceedings before the 
Benchers and Visitors of Lincoln’s Inn, Inner Temple, Middle Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn, upon the application of persons seeking to become students thereof, 
or to be called to the bar; and to report the evidence thereon, with any special 
circumstances, to the House.” 

Mr. Harvey understanding that no opposition was to be offered by 
Ministers to the motion, contented himself with simply proposing it. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, on the request of Sir CuarLres WETHE- 
RELL, explained why no opposition would be offered by Government to 
this motion, although they had opposed the last that was made by Mr. 
Harvey on the same subject. The question was now brought before 
the House on public grounds, not on private grounds as formerly. The 
opinions of many persons high at the bar were in unison with his own, 
that there ought to be some appeal against the power of the Benchers 
to admit or exclude students. 

Some conversation ensued respecting the manner in which the 
Benchers had exercised their power. Mr. C. Fercusson noticed, by 
way of exemplification, the resolution to exclude all persons connected 
with the press, which had been agreed to at Lincoln’s Inn, and only re- 
scinded by the strenuous opposition of Mr. Stephen (the Master in 
Chancery), who had himself been a reporter. 

The House was about to agree to Mr. Harvey’s motion ; when Sir 

Cuartes WETHERELL and Mr, J. Knicut, perceiving that there were 
not forty members present, insisted on dividing, though entreated not to 
doso. ‘There appeared, on a division, for the motion, 28; and against it, 
4,—namely, Mr. J. E. Gordon, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Knight, and Sir 
Charles Wetherell. The House, in consequence of this proved defi- 
“iency of members, adjourned till next day. 
_ It was stated by the Arrornry-GrNnrraL, on Wednesday, that on 
inquiry, it had been ascertained that the Commissioners had ample 
powers to do what he wished them to do; but that it was expected, in 
such a case, that an instruction should be given by Government. This 
would be done, and Mr. Harvey’s object would in consequence be eéf- 
fectually secured. 


7. Anatomy Birt. On the motion, on Thursday, for the third 
reading of this bill, Lord Wynrorp repeated his objections to the bill, 
as cruelly mischievous in principle, and as a sacrifice of the feelings of 
the poor to the sole benefit of the rich. He moved that the bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 

_ Lord Trynnam said, the bill would convert every workhouse-keeper 
into a trafficker in dead bodies. 

Lord Mryto said, there were two facts that sufficiently showed the 
futility of such general objections,—first, the price of bodies was at pre- 
sent such as to offer a temptation to murder of the foulest kind; 
second, the plan had been tried on the Continent and in America, and 
found to be effectual. 

The Earl of Harewoop spoke of the indecent slurring over of the 
service of the dead, as tending to demoralize the country. 

The House divided on Lord Wynford’s amendment : for it, 9; against 
it, 29; majority, 20. ; 

On the original question being put, Lord Wynrorp objected to the 
clause forbidding the bodies of murderers to be dissected. 

P Earl Grey supported the clause, on the ground that making dissec- 
tion of the bodies of murderers a part of their peculiar punishment, 
tended to perpetuate the prejudice against dissection in general. The 
Earl afterwards moved, by way of rider, a clause to the effect that “the 
bodies of all prisoners convicted of murder should either be hung in 
chains, or buried under the gallows on which they had been executed, 
or within the precincts of the prison in which such prisoner had been 
confined, according to the discretion of the court before whom the pri- 
soner might be tried ; and that such addition be stated at the time of 
pronouncing sentence.” 

The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


8. CrHoLEra. 
Roserr Peer 
‘ , 
Cholera in the 


On Wednesday, in answer to a question from Sir 
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Colonel Sreruorp did not think Mr, Thomson’s communication 





sufficient ; and stated his intention to persist in his motion that copies 
of the daily returns of cases occurring in London should be laid before 
the House. 


9. Scotch Rerorm Birt. The amendments of the Lords were 
agreed to on Monday, without discussion ; and on Tuesday the Royal 
assent, by commission, was given to the Bill. 


10. Intsh Reronm Brit. This Bill was read a third time on 
Wednesday, and passed. Mr. Mutiins, Mr. Jerson, and Mr. 
LrEApER, Offered amendments by way of rider, but none of them were 
insisted on. Two clauses with a view to facilitate the registry, and 
several verbal amendments, were itftroduced by Ministers. It was read 
a first time in the Lords on Thursday and the second reading fixed for 
Monday next. : 

There was an attempt in the Lords, last night, to substitute Thurs- 
day for Monday, on the plea that the latter was too early a day for the 
Irish Peers. Karl Grey observed, that there was nothing to prevent 
them from attending, if they chose: they were quite well aware of the 
progress of the Bill. The Dukes of Cumperitanp and WELLINGTON 
and the Earls of Gosrorp and Limerick argued for Thursday. Their 
Lordships at length divided on the question; when the original ap- 
pointment of Monday was carried, by 15 to 13. 


11. Intsu Trrnzs Birt. On Wednesday the second reading of 
this bill was agreed to, without discussion, on the understanding that 
ample opportunity for discussion should be afforded in the Committee ; 
which was fixed for Tuesday next. 


12. Dustiy Recorper. In the Committee of Supply on Wed- 
nesday, in the course of the Irish Estimates being voted, Mr. Humre 
wished to reduce one of the votes by 1,600/., the amount of the Re- 
corder’s public salary ; but he was advised that the salary being secured 
by act of Parliament, could not be so reduced: he contented himself 
therefore with giving notice of a bill to disable Recorders of Dublin 
from sitting in future Parliaments. 


13. Brisery Brit. Lord Wynrorp last night moved the second 
reading of his Bribery Bill; on which occasion he repeated the argu- 
ments he had formerly used to induce their Lordships to comply with 
the motion. Subsequently, however, on the suggestion of his noble 
friend the Lord Chancellor, he consented to give up the measure alto- 
gether. Lord Brovcnam’s argument for the abandonment of Lord Wyn- 
ford’s bill was derived from the progress of Lord John Russell's in the 
other House; where, he said, such a bill more properly originated. 
Lord Wynford’s bill was read a second time pro formd, on the under- 
standing that when the time for commitment arrived the order would be 
discharged. 


14. Sunpertanp Dock Birt. This bill, after clouds of witnesses 
had been examined, and after the attendance of counsel, attornies, 
agents, engineers, surveyors, Parliamentary agents, &c., has shared the 
fate of the London and Birmingham Railway Bill—it has been thrown 
out by the Lords; their Lordships’ Committee having discovered 
“that the preamble had not been proved.” 


15. Britis Postrronep. On account of the advanced state of the ses- 
sion, Mr. Bartnc, on Monday, withdrew his Privilege of Parliament 
Bill. Mr. J. Camrsett at the same time postponed his General Re- 
gistry Bill; and Mr. B. Portman his Road Acts Consolidation Bill. 


16. SomErviL.E. Inanswer toa question put by Mr. Hunt, last night, 
Sir Joun Hosuovss stated, that he had no power to discharge this 
man; but he hed forwarded the representation to Lord Hill, and re- 
ceived an assurance thatif Somerville conducted himself properly, his 
discharge would be granted on the usual terms. The Court of In- 
quiry commenced on Wednesday last; and Mr. Hunt might rest 
assured that Somerville was under no sort of intimidation or control 


regarding it. 








Che Court. 

The funeral of the Princess Louise took place at Windsor on Mon- 
day. ‘The Countess Howe officiated as chief mourner. 

The King visited St. James’s Palace on Tuesday, for the purpose 
of holding a Levee. On the same day, a Privy Council was held; at 
which Mr. Holt Mackenzie and Mr. Henry Ellis were sworn.in mem- 
bers. The King returned in the evening to Windsor. 

Lord Minto kissed hands on Tuesday, as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Berlin. ’ 





Che Metropolis. 

A supplement to the Gazette of Tuesday contains a long order in 
Council, authorizing the removal of nuisances under the Cholera Pre- 
vention Act. 

On Saturday morning, a copy of the Act for Amending the Repre- 
sentation of England and Wales was received by the Overseers of 
every parish in the metropolis and suburbs, accompanied with printed 
instructions, occupying eight folio pages, giving them every necessary 
information with respect to the performance of their duties in the re- 
gistration of votes, placing notices on the church-doors, &c. ; and re- 
minding them that, by a clause in the Act of Parliament, they will be 
liable to heavy penalties for neglect of their official duties pointed out 
in the Reform Act. The instructions and admonition to “ all over- 
seers” are signed “ J. M. Phillips, Home Secretary’s Office, White- 
hall.” ; The Act and instructions were also forwarded to the sheriffs, 
returning-officers, overseers, and other functionaries, of every county, 
city, town, parish, hamlet, and village, in England and Wales. 

A meeting of the electors and inhabitants of Middlesex was held on 
Saturday, at the Mermaid Tavern, Hackney, for the purpose of ad- 
dressing his Majesty on the late atrocious attack upon his person, and 
likewise to express the gratitude of the electors and inhabitants of 
Middlesex to his Majesty and both Houses of Parliament, for having 
extended to the onan the rights they now possess by the Reform Act. 
Sir John Scott Lilly, Mr. Carpue, the Reverend Mr. Aspland, Mr. 
Byng, and Mr. Hume addressed the meeting. 
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There was a Wardmote of Farringdon- Without on Thursday ; when 
it was agreed to hold their Reform festival in Farringdon Market. The 
meeting expressed great displeasure at the refusal of the Guildhall. 
The Ward pays nearly one-fifth of the dues of the City. It is, how- 
ever, decidedly Tory; only two out of sixteen of its Common Coun- 
cillors are Reformers. 

A public festival, as a solemnization of the triumph of Reform, was 
held on Wednesday in the spacious gardens attached to Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Mr. Hume presided ; and his colleague, Mr. Byng, Alderman 
Wood, Sergeant Spankie, Mr. Temple, Mr. Moore, Mr. Dixon, and a 
great many other gentlemen, attended. The large garden, which was 
lent for the occasion by the lessees of the Theatre, was canopied over, 
the canopy being emblazoned with devices appropriate to the festival. 
There were 3,500 persons present. The majority paid for admission. 
Roast beef and plum-pudding were dealt out with the most profuse 
liberality to the guests, and flowing cups of the best ale were adminis- 
tered in rapid succession, and in unsparing numbers ; for six hours that 
the festival continued, there was not a murmur of discontent, or a 
shout of turbulence. After many excellent speeches, dilating on the 
benefits likely to result from Reformy and the proper mode of exercis- 
ing the franchise, the meeting quietly adjourned. 

The annual commemoration of the erection of the monument to the 
memory of Major Cartwright was held yesterday, at White Conduit 
House. Mr. Hume presided. 

The half-yearly meeting of the St. 
place on Tuesday. Although the For 
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At a meeting of Duckett and Morland’s creditors, on Monday, in the 
Bankruptcy Court, it was proposed that application should be made to 
Parliament for an act to enable them to dispose of the Stort Navigation 
and the Hertford Union Canals in shares, and to form a Company ; but 
the proposition was rejected, upon the ground that the ereditors were 
completely ignorant of the cost, expenditi id receipts o 
and they thought that the property would be more benefici 
of by selling it to three or four individuals, than by forming 
intoa company. 
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The members of the Clarence Yacht Club on Wednesday 
annual silver cup and cover to be sailed for by vessels belong 
Club. The following boats sailed from Westminster | 
Wandsworth Meadows and back to the place of starting :— 
Lord H. Cholmondeley; Lady Emma, Mr. R. Buckuall; Water 
Witch, Mr. J. Unwin; Cascabel, Mr. Polden; Secret, Mr. Harvey. 
The Lady Emma was first under weigh the lead, followed by 
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Brilliant, 
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the Brillant and Water Witch. On arriving off the Penitentiary, 
the Water Witch overhauled the leading boats, and passed under 
Vauxhall Bridge first ; the Brilliant second; Lady Emma third, close 


in Brilliant’s wake. The Water Witch maintained the lead the ent 
distance, and ultimately won the prize. ‘The Lady Emma was sex 







The members of the Lumber Troop celebrated their annivers: : 
on Tuesday, at the Eyre Arms Tavern, St. vs Wood, with a din- 
ner and ball; which were attended by about 360 persous. Amongst 








the company, were the Lord Mayor, Mir. Hume, M.P., Mr. Tenny- 
son, M.P., Colonel Evans, M.P., Sir Samuel Whallc Mr. Alder- 


man Venables, Dr. Babbage, Mr. 





é e, iiessrs. Grote, 
. Pearson. 








St. Dunstan’s Church, as far as its masonry is concerned, was on 
Thursday broug] a completi It is inthe Gothic style; and has 
Thursday brought to a completion. It is inthe Gothic style; and has 
a square tower, from which springs an octagonal turret, surmounted by 
richly ornamented pinnacles at each angle, with open masonry-work, 
and smaller pinnacles between. Viewed from the cud of I Street, 
it has a very beautiful appearance. 
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The Recorder, on Tuesday, made his report to the King of the pri- 
soners in Newgate, under sentence of death, convicted at the last May 
sessions: all of whom his Majesty was graciously pleased to respite 
during his Royal pleasure, except Andrew Morgan, J. Dalton, Thomas 
Fallen, Elizabeth Peacock, and Cornelius Driscoll, for forging a will, 
whose case was postponed for further consideration. 





A rare and atrocious case of robbery, terminating in the murder of 
the party robbed, occurred on Tuesday night, on the River, near 
Vauxhall Brid; On Wednesday, Mr. Smales, a printer and sta- 
tioner in Aldersgate Street, who was in the boat with the murdered 
party, gave evidence respecting the attack, at the Thames Police 
Office. He and Mr. Wilkinson (the deceased), a managing clerk to 
Messrs. Jacob, Hare Court, Aldersgate Street, hired a boat at Black- 
friars Bridge, at nine o’clock on Tuesday night, intending to row up the 
River for an bour, and to return with the tide. When they reached 
Vauxhall Bridge, they perceived two boats following, and keeping time 
with them; and when near the Spread Eagle, one of the boats passed 
them. 

** We thought no more of it,” said Mr. Smales, “ and puiled a few more 
strokes with our oars, until we were ahout thirty yards from the Spread Eagle 
causeway ; when the same boat which had just before passed us came right 
athwart our boat with great force. Mr. Wilkinson immediately exclaimed, 
© We are foul of a boat here ; let us shove her off.” We accordingly tried to get 
clear of her; but we found she came further alongside as fast as we attempted 
to get clear. At that moment, one of the men in the boat made a snatch at our 
two coats, which were lying in the bottom of our funny, just beneath my 
friend’s feet. The two coats were taken away, and, as soon as they got them, 
they began to shove off. I endeavoured to lift my oar from the rowlocks to 
strike the man that took them, and made three or four attempts; but whether I 
struck him or not I cannot say. The boats had their heads to the tide, and were 
going sapiclly away from us, when my friend made a spring from the boat we were 
in, and darted six or eight feet, and caught their boat with his hands. He clun 
to the gunwale, and struggled to get in and seize the parties who had Pe | 
us; but they struck him over thet i 
compelled to let go. He then attempted toswim towards the boat Iwas in; but 
he was again struek on the head, and failed in his endeavours to reach it. During 
this time, I put out a seull and an oar; but could not reach him, nor was I able 














read and hands with their sculls, and he was | 


to make any way ; and my friend disappeared, while the parties in the boat | 


rowed off as hastily as possible. During the whole of this business, I was calling 
‘ Murder ;’ and was at length answered from the shore by the jack-in-the-water 
at the Spread Eagle, who called the waiter, ‘and they both put off in a boat; 
but were too late to save my friend, who was struggling in the water altogether 
nearly ten minutes.” 

Four men, who had been apprehended by one of the Thames sur 
veyors on Wednesday morning, were confronted with Mr. Smales; and 
he identified one of them, named Kennedy, as the man who made the 
snatch at the coats. Another, named Brown, he said resembled the 
man who was in the boat with Kennedy. It appeared that a boat had 
been stolen on Tuesday from a yard close to the public-house which 
the prisoners were in the habit of frequenting ; it was found on Wed- 
nesday at Nine Elms. The only additional clue to the discovery of 
the criminals is, some scraps of papers,—the greater part of which 
were, it appears, burnt by the prisoners in a beer-shop in Lambeth 
Butts, on Wednesday morning, and which Mr. Smales has identified 
as the property of Mr. Wilkinson. Flack, a fellow produced by the 
four men as a witness, was with them when burning the papers; and a 
warrant has been in consequence issued against him as an associate. 

On Thursday, the body of Mr. Wilkinson was found close to the 
place where the murder was committed. It was lying in the mud. On 
examining the body, there was found a severe wound on the forehead, 
the nose and left eye were also injured, and the knuckles of the hand 
were cut. In the pockets were found six shillings, a bunch of keys, a 
pencil-case, and some other trifling articles. 
le 
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A further examination of the ease te yla the Thames Police 
Office yesterday ; but no material facts were elicited. The Jury that 
sat on the body of Mr. Wilkinson yesterday returned a verdict of 
** wilful murder” against Kennedy and Brown as principals, and against 
Kitely and Flack as accessaries. 
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Two men were brought, on Wednesday, before Mr. Sergeant Sellon, 
of Hatton Garden, by two sergeants (one for each) of the G division, 
charged with collecting a number of persons near the Clerkenwell Station- 
house, by their recitation of a certain catechism called the Reformer’s. 
The pious superintendent of the Gs, “conceiving, from the tenor of 
the Catechism, that the Established Church was likely to be brought 
into disrepute,” ordered his two sergeants to seize the men and their 
papers, and carry them before the magistrate. Sergeant Murch described 
the offence— 
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** Butler asked Chapman ‘ What is your name?’ pman replied, ‘A 
Radical.’ Butler went on—‘ Who gave you that name?’ Chapman responded, 
‘Put inion, and the enlightened age, when I was made a member of refor= 
mation, a child of the people, and an inheritor of the land of locusts.’ The Re- 
former’s Creed commenced, ‘1 believe in Lord John Russell, maker of Reform, 
and rights of the people, and in Brougham and Grey, his firm supporters.” 
Then came the commandments—‘ Thou shalt’ have none other Reform but 

tussell’s. Thou shalt not make to thyself the ] of any of the Tories that 
are in the Lords above or in the Commons bene: yng the electors under 
the Commons. Thou shalt not bow to or agree with them, for we the people 
are a firm and substantial people ; we will hoot and disgrace the Tories unto the 
third and fourtl , 
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generation in those that oppose us; yet support with our 
thousands those that stand by us to gain our rights.’ Thou shalt honour 
Brougham, Russell, and Grey, and cro them with laurels, for the Bill they 
have given thee.’ The response in all t cases ‘Britons, arcuse! and 
keep thislaw.’ At the conclusion of the Tentl andment, the master says 





to his pupil, ‘ Now let us say, lighten our d 
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that we may see the cor- 
ruption and oppression we labour und 1 


us from all attacks of 


er5; a 





Nosey and the rest of the Tories, for the love of Russell, Brougham, and Grey, 
Amen.’” 
Messrs. Butler and Chapman said they were not aware of doing any 





wrong in repeating their Catechism in the streets and highways. 


M Sellon—** Collectins 
y waving an handkere 

The catechist and catechumen were dismissed, with a caution never 
more to offend pious superintendents, or collect crowds near station 
houses. The Catechisms were detained. 

The printer of them requested to know by w 
gistrate ordered the detention of the papers. 

Mr. Sergeant Sellon (with dignity )—* I have disposed of the case ; and if you 
wish to act friendly towards the young men, you will advise them not to offend 
against the law again.” 

Mrs. Sarah Maidon, of Little Exe 
her husband, Robert Maidon, before Messrs. Hoskins and Stubbs, for 
assaulting and beating her on Monday last.. Mrs. Maidon, who carried, 
an infant in her arms, deposed that her husband came suddenly home 
on Monday, and began to beat her. 

Mr. Hoskins— Why, Mr. Maidon, do you assault your wife ?” 

Robert the Bold—* Why, Sir, she wants to wear the breeches; and though 
the King (God bless him!) puts up with it, I won't.” ; 

Mr. Hoskins—“ But what do you say to the charge of assaulting and beating 
your wife ?” 
~ Robert—“I say again, Sir, that no woman shall wear my breeches, that she 
shan’t; and besides, ¢ work very hard, and when I have just contrived to get 
something, she dips her hand into my pocket and takes all.” . 

Mr. Hoskins— You acknowledge her, Maidon, as your own lawful wife 5 
and therefore she may dip into you whenever she likes.” 

Robert—“ But she shan’t wear the breeches, that’s all.” 

Robert the Bold was fined two shillings, and dismissed to maintain 
his empire over his breeches as he best might. 
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A man named Dennis Nowlan was charged, on Saturday, at the 
Thames Street Police Office, with a most unprovoked and aggravated 
assault upon a poor female, a countrywoman and namesake of his own. 
The object of his barbarity stated, that she was on her way home, about 
one o’clock that morning, when she met Nowlan, of whom she had 
some slight knowledge, in Shakspeare’s Walk, Shadwell. He pushed 
against her, and drove her against the wall ; and, on her asking him what 
he did that for, he abused her, and swore that she should not leave him 
until she went with him to a public-house, and had something to drink. 
She refused ; Nowlan gave her a blow on the eye, which knocked her 
backwards against a door; he then seized her by both ears, and beat 
her head in a violent manner against the door. She endeavoured to get 
away from him, and called “ Murder, murder!” on which the prisoner 
knocked her down, and while she was lying on-the ground, kicked her 
most savagely, ‘The woman could with difficulty sustain herself at the 
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bar while she made this statement. The Magistrate fined Nowlan 3. 
to the King; and in defect of payment, he was locked up. The com- 
plainant was then led home by two females, her neighbours. In the 
evening, she was sent for to a distiller's in Spitalfields, for whom she 
had worked as charwoman. In spite of her sufferings, she proceeded 
to Spitalfields, and was employed until five o’clock the next morning ; 
when she appeared to be suffering such extreme pain that she was sent 
home in a cabriolet; On her arrival at her lodgings, she was lifted 
from the vehicle by a policeman, and carried to her room; she lingered 
until nine o’clock at night, when she died. 

On Thursday night, between eleven and twelve o'clock, as John 
Douglas, police constable, K 279, was passing the end of the Match- 
walk, a low alley in Shadwell, he heard a voice which he recognized to 
be that of a girl named Catherine Harrison, commonly known in the 
neighbourhood as North Country Kit, and a most desperate character. 
Douglas proceeded up the walk, and knocked at the door of the house 
from whence the noise proceeded. A sailor looked out of one of the 
windows, but said he did not know what was the matter: he however 
admitted the policeman; who proceeded up stairs to another room, 
where he found the girl anda coloured man, weltering in his blood. He 
had a severe wound in the socket of the eye, and another in the chest. 
There was a table knife on the table, having a very sharp point, and 
covered with blood. A doctor was sent for, but the man died before 
he arrived. The prisoner said she had not stabbed him, but only threw 
a plate at him; afterwards she said she had done it with another 
knife. 

About seven o’clock on Tuesday evening, two apprentices of Mr. 
Sparry, butcher, Rosamond Street, Clerkenwell, quarrelled in their 
master’s shop; and the younger, a lad about sixteen years of age, having 
been struck repeatedly, seized a large knife with which steaks are cut, 
and plunged it into the left side of his opponent. The wounded man 
was immediately conveyed to the Station-house, in Upper Rosamond 
Street; where he was attended by two surgeons; and, although the 
knife has penetrated the body more than six inches, hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery. The criminal was remanded by Mr. Sergeant 
Sellon to the New Prison, until the fate of the wounded man is 
known. The quarrel which led to this result originated in a dispute 
about the ownership of a halfpenny ballad. 





On Tuesday morning, about half-past six o’clock, while a steam- 
coach, built by Mr. Squires of Paddington, was making one of its ex- 
perimental runs, in turning the corner of the Harrow Road into Dudley 
Grove, being at the time proceeding at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
the steersman inadvertently gave it a wrong direction: it ran in conse- 
quence with great force first against the garden-railings in front of the 
house occupied by Mr. Joseph Downes, and then against the house 
itself. The garden-railings were torn from the stone-work; and 
the brick-work on the side of the parlour-windows was knocked into 
the room to the extent of ten feet high by twelve feet in width. The 
window-sash, frame, and the underneath wood-work were forced to the 
opposite side of the room; and yet, #which is most extraordinary, not 
one of the panes of glass was cracked. In the room, Mr. Downes, his 
wife, and infant child, were lying asleep in bed. Six persons, besides 
the steersman, were on the vehicle at the time; but, with the exception 
of the steersman, who received a slight. contusion in the face, they all 
escaped unhurt. : 

On Tuesday, the landlord of the Rose public-house, at the corner of 
Hatton Garden, finding a great smoke in his house, in consequence of 
the passage of the chimney being stopped with soot, sent to Brown, a 
chimney-sweep, of Fox Court, Gray’s Inn Lane, for a climbing boy, to 
clear it away. Shortly after, a child about six years of age, a parish 
apprentice, proceeded up the chimney, until he got to the pot, which 
was crammed with soot. He was called to to force it out ; which he 
did, until he managed to clear it; but while thus employed, the pot 
gave way, and he was precipitated from the top of the house, a height 
of three stories, to the yard of Mrs. Heslop’s house. He was carried 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, without hope of recovery. [The above 
is the penny-a-line account; which we give as a curiosity, though no 
rarity. ‘The true account runs thus:—the boy was not a parish ap- 
prentice ; he was twelve years of age; he did not fall three stories, nor 
one story; he was not carried to Bartholomew’s Hospital; he is not 
lying without hope, but running about, as full of hope of many May- 
days as any chimney-sweep in the capital. ] : ; 

A youth, named James Moreland, belonging to one of the Margate 
steamers, was found in the fields at the back of the Eagle Tavern, City 
Road, on Monday night, with his throat cut ina most dreadful manner. 
Life was not extinct when he was found. The lad was carried to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Yesterday morning, about half-past three, an unfortunate female, well 
attired, flung herself from off one of the recesses of Waterloo Bridge, 
and was drowned. ; 

On Monday, John Cole, a youth aged nineteen, belonging to the 
brig Rachael, a coasting vessel, while hauling a barge alongside, lost 
his balance, and pitched headlong into the water, striking his head 
against the barge in his descent, with such force that he was stunned, 
and immediately sunk under the brig. The body was not found until 
the next day, when a waterman picked it up near Execution-dock. 
There was a severe bruise on the side of the head. 

Yesterday morning, a duel took place in the fields near Kensall 
Green, Harrow Road, between a Mr. Theodore Rosney, of Bromp- 
ton Road, and.a Mr. Charles Seer, an American. Both shots were 
discharged at the same instant; Mr. Seer’s taking effect, grazed the 
fore knuckle .of his antagonist’s right hand, and lodged in the top of his 
shoulder. The quarrel originated about a dog. 





CuoLEra.—Yesterday’s report presents us with 369 new cases, 136 
deaths, 22 


¥ 224 recoveries. Comparing the totals with those of last Satur- 
ay, there have been reported during the week 2,127 new cases, and 790 
deaths. The number of cases remaining yesterday was 1,275: so that, 
me if toithese we add the cases of the Metropolis, the entire number of 
cholera cases in Great Britain will fall short of 1 in every 10,000 of the 
Population. There surely is not much to alarm any reflective mind in 








such a disease; which, be it-recollected, has been among us, unre 
strained by any law of internak quarantine, except the brief one on the 
East coast, since the middle of -October,—a period of nine months. 
Again, the total deaths since its first appearance have not exceeded 
8,000; being an addition to the average mortality, at the utmost, of na 
more than 1 in 30. 

There have been a considerable number of cases in the Metropolis, 
and a much greater number have been rumoured than have existed. 
Mr. Thomson, a few days ago, declared in his place in Parliament, 
that not more than 40 cases existed. ‘The stories about the prisons 
are well known to be grossly exaggerated. Still, some people clamour 
for daily reports, as if daily reports would diminish the pains or the 
number of the patients. Every case that presents any peculiarity is pub- 
lished in the Cholera Gazette—is not that enough? What earthly pur- 
pose could be served by a daily bulletin of Cholera, more than of any 
other disease? Why give reports of it, more than of Typhus? For 
its cure or mitigation, every information is given to the profession that 
the profession desire ; and what more is wanted? That the disease is 
not now epidemic in London seems obvious. Inthe Spring, it prevailed 
more or less in forty different places; now there are not many more 
than 40 cases altogether. To publish a daily report of 40 cases of sick- 
ness ina population of 1,600,000, might please a few old women, bat 
would certainly disgrace any Government. 





We copy the following cases from the papers of the week— 

Mr. Hirschell, son of Dr. Hirschell, chief priest of the Jews, whe 
came over to this country on a visit to his father, died yesterday morn- 
ing of cholera, after six hours’ illness. 

Yesterday morning, Mr. John Alleyne Palmer, an occasional re- 
porter to the public press, died of cholera, after twelve hours’ pain, of « 
most excruciating nature. He attended his duty at the Middlesex 
Sessions on Thursday, and at two o'clock was in good health and 
spi its. 

The cholera has reappeared in the Penitentiary. An inquest was 
held on three prisoners yesterday morning, who died on Thursday; 
when the Jury found that they died of cholera. 

The disease has ceased in the House of Correction. For the last 
fortnight not a case has occurred exhibiting even premonitory symptoms. 

On Wednesday afternoon, a soldier named Weedon, belonging to the 
2d battalion of Grenadier Guards, was attacked ; and, notwithstanding 
the prompt assistance rendered by the medical officers of the regiment, 
expired twelve hours after he was seized. 

Six other soldiers of the same battalion were attacked during the night 
of Thursday, and removed to the hospital; one of them is since dead. 

Mr. Ballantine, one of the Magistrates of the Thames Police Office, 
and the Chairman of the Tower Royalty Sessions, was seized with a 
violent attack of diarrhcea, accompanied with symptoms of cholera, or 
Saturday last, at his residence in Hampstead, and was for two days im 
considerable danger. 

Che Country. 

There have been a number of Reform Festivals—happy meetinane 
chiefly of the labouring classes—in various parts of the country. Om 
Wednesday last week, the men of Messrs. Maclean and Stephens, 
Gloucester, to the number of 800, were dined in the mill-yard of their 
employers. Many of the neighbouring gentry were present to witness 
the feast, and assisted in carving for their poorer neighbours. 

The most complete, however, and, as a whole, the best-managed din= 
ner of which we have seen an account, was that which took place até 
Bungay, in Suffolk, on the 27th ult., in the streets of that little town. 
It may serve as a model for open-air dinners to the labouring poor. 
The number of persons entertained was 2,100; the eatables were caleu- 
lated at two pounds, the beer at two pints, for each individual, women 
and children included ; and there was enough and to spare for all. The 
number of toasts was ten; among which that grand abstraction “the 
Press ” formed one,—as the real, visible, and tangible press itself, in the 
act of printing, and diffusing its instruction among the multitude, front 
its lofty pedestal “‘ the Pump,” formed one of the striking points of the 
spectacle. The whole expense of the feast was 118/. 9s. 6d.! abont 
Is. 2d. ahead. The tables, forty-two in number, cost 12/. 12s., and 
the band, ringers, and guns, for the signals, 10/. 2s. After the toasts 
were over, the whole of the happy party marched, preceded by the 
bands, to Bungay Common; where “ God save the King” was sung 
in full chorus, and with a hearty three times three the assembly sepa- 
rated. There was not one individual tipsy during the day, nor was 
there one solitary case of complaint. The history of this festival of 
love has been published by Messrs. Childs of Bungay; to whom it is 
exceedingly creditable. It is really one of the most interesting and 
best-written of the many pamphlets to which the great measure of Re- 
form has given birth. 

The Liverpool Tories are about to form a Conservative Club. 

The professional men of Stroud intend to give their services gratui- 
tously in support of the Liberal candidates in the ensuing election ; and 
we are happy to discover the same spirit among the professional gen~ 
tlemen in Cheltenham.— Cheltenham Chronicle. 

The following declaration is in course of signature among those whe 
joined with the Political Union on the resignation of Earl Grey and 
his colleagues in May last—‘* We, the undersigned inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Birmingham, who joined the Birminghame 
Political Union on the 10th and subsequent days of May, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the further union, order, and determination of 
all classes in support of the common cause of Parliamentary Reform, 
believing that the object for which we joined it has been fully accom~ 
plished, by the great measure to which we pledged our support having 
become the law of the land, do now deem it our duty to withdraw from 
the Birmingham Political Union from this date.” The date is to be 
the day of the Royal assent being given to the Irish and Scotch Reform 
Bills. —Birmingham Gazette. 

Orders have been suddenly received at Portsmouth for all the re- 
maining officers and men of the Royal Marine Artillery, not embarked 
in any of his Majesty's ships, about 100 in number, to proceed to 
Plymouth, where they will be joined by about 300 of the Royal Ma- 
rines of that division, to form part of a secret expedition, the command 
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of which will be given to Major Park, C.B. The following officers 
of the Marine Artillery will join :—Major Parry. at this division ; 
Captain Burton, Captain Gray, and Lieutenant Mitford, who arrived 
here on Friday from Woolwich and Chatham, in the Dee; Lieutenant 
R. Henry, who also arrived here on Friday from Woolwich, in the 
Messenger; Second Lieutenants H. W. Parke, at Plymouth, and G. 
Logan, at Chatham. They will take a brigade of guns and Congreve 
rockets. Different opinions exist as to their probable destination— 
Lisbon, Antwerp, and Minorca, being each named. We have no good 
reason for attaching any particular credit to either of these rumours in 
preference to the others.— Portsmouth Herald of Monday. 

The Waterloo, of 120 guns, and Monarch, of 84 guns, building in 
Chatham yard, are ordered to be prepared for launching. 

Last week, an Auxiliary Society was formed at Brighton. The 
Earl of Chichester presided at the first meeting, held on the l1th 
instant, which was very numerously and respectably attended. A do- 
nation of 1001. was announced from the Earl of Egremont, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. Inthe evening, Sir Thomas Blomefield took 
the chair ; when the room was crowded to excess, and numbers went away 
who could not obtain admittance.—Morning Hera'd. | What basa Tem- 
perance Socicty to do with money ? Their purpose is saving, not spend- 
ing; they propose the abridgment of a superfluity, not the purchase of 
a necessary; they do not profess to give the public any thing; their 
object is to persuade the public to dispense with what they already en- 
joy. Itisa curious notion to collect funds for the purpose of enabling 
people, not to use them. ] 

The'greater part of the Halifax, Huddersfield, and Leeds manufac- 
turers have advanced their men’s wages. 

The turn-out Rochdale cotton.spinners and rovers have resumed 
work. 

In consequence of the appearance of the cholera in Wakefield House 
of Correction, about ninety prisoners, sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, have been discharged. The Magistrates, however, kept 
all the offenders against the game-laws in prison, whilst they set the thieves 
at liberty, poaching being the unpardonable sin of the country gentle- 
men.—Liverpool Times. 

Our accounts of the wheat and barley crops are very gratifying. 
Should the weather be favourable, the harvest will commence in early 
districts within a fortnight.—Birmingham Gazette. 

The wheat wears so promising an aspect, that, should the weather 
continue favourable, an abundant harvest may be expected as the result. 
—Brighton Guardian. 

The wheat harvest, which is most abundant, has commenced in Jer- 
sey. ‘The crop of apples promises also to be full two thirds of a crop. 
Cyder is expected to sell at from 15s. to 20s. the hogshead. The finest 
butter, 18 ounces to the pound, sells at &jd. English currency. Fruit 
of all kinds, especially the Chaumontelle pear, is unusually plentiful. 
Potatoes are selling at 9d. the cabot of 42 pounds; the quantity shipped 
this year will be immense. Considerable quantities of wheat have been 
lately exported to St. Malo. Bread is now ]$d. to 2d. per pound in 
Jersey. 

The late fine weather has enabled almost all our farmers to finish their 
haymaking ; and a greater quantity of well-made hay has not been 
known for many years. The wheat is changing fast, and we believe in 
this neighbourhood a few will begin next week. The oats inthe Weald 


are short, but the barley looks remarkably well. Beans are generally 


good, but peas have got lately very foul, and are in many places almost | 


a failure. There is scarcely a good piece of Swedish turnips to be 
seen; the fly has been unusually busy, and many farmers have had a 
second crop destroyed by them. The fallows are generally good ; grass 
is getting short, but at the late fairs in this county lean stock has sold 
higher.— Brighton Gazette. 

On Monday last, while the Reverend Noah Jones, Unitarian minis- 
ter of Northampton, was returning by the stage to Walsall, on descend- 
ing the hill at Wednesbury the horses took fright, and it was expected 
that the coach would overturn. Under this apprehension Mr. Jones 
and another gentleman threw themselves from the vehicle. ‘The latter 
was killed on the spot, and the former had one of his legs broken and 
his back injured, and received in addition a dangerous wound on the 
back of the head.— Northampton Mercury. [It may be laid down as a 
general rule, that, however dangerous it may be for a passenger to re- 
main in or on a vehicle with which the horses have run away, it is far 
more dangerous to attempt to quit it. It is a well-known law, that a 
body dropping from a vehicle while in motion partakes, until it reaches 
the ground, of the motion of the vehicle; and in an attempt to jump 
from a running coach, the impulse of the jumper, combined with this 
law, renders it impossible to calculate how or where he will alight. 
The only plan by which a passenger can escape, with the chance of 
safety, is to drop from the back part of the carriage. Even in that 
case, if the motion be very rapid, he can hardly escape falling on his 

* face. ] 

On Friday forenoon, it blowing fresh, Mr. Coggin, of Torquay, was 
standing for the pier-head, in his yacht. The sail, in jibing, knocked 
aman overboard; who, in addition to his not being able to swim, had 
on a large heavy velveteen jacket. ‘Two gentlemen were standing on 
the pier-head, Mr. Marsdon and Mr. Griffiths. The former in a mo- 
ment threw off his coat and sprang off the pier-head ; the latter threw 
a spy-glass he had in his hand on the ground, and dashed in without 
taking off an article of apparel. Mr. Marsdon succeeded in reaching 
the poor man, and held him up until a boat came to their mutual as- 
sistance. Each of the gentlemen had a valuable gold watch in his 
pocket, which was much injured.— Western Times. 

Last week, as the otter hounds belonging to Sir Rowland Hill were 
drawing a small island in the Dee, a gamekeeper of Lord Dungannon’s 
attempted, on a small pony, to swim one of the large and deep pools 
which abound ‘in that part of the river which lies between Newbridge 
and Pont-y-cysilte Aqueduct. Mr. Perkins, assistant to Mr. Cart- 
wright, surgeon, saw from the opposite bank the hazard of the attempt, 
and called to the man to forbear; but in vain; and scarcely had the 
horse and his rider reached the centre of the pool, when both went 
down. Mr. Perkins seeing that the man would infallibly be drowned, 





though himself totally unable to swim, resolutely rushed forward to the 
place where he had last seen a few bubbles of air arise to the surface, 
and diving under, discovered the body a yard or two from the bottom. 
After several ineffectual efforts to draw it to shore, he was on the point 
of letting go his hold, when the otter-pole was extended towards him ; 
and by this means, Mr. Perkins and Brown, the gamekeeper, were 
drawn out, the latter in a complete state of suspended animation. 
Owing to the judicious application of the means for restoring anima- 
tion, life was restored in about twenty minutes, and the poor man pre- 
served, to the great gratification of his deliverer and all who witnessed 
the affair, but more particularly to a wife and eight children, who would 
have been left utterly destitute.— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

On Sunday evening, at one of the pits belonging to Burden Main, 
a body of what are called the regular pitmen [the turn-outs] assembled 
round the pit, and endeavoured to prevent some of the irregular pit- 
men from descending. Their interference being resisted by the police, 
a skirmish immediately commenced ; and during the fight, Weddell, a 
policeman, fired his pistol, by which Skipsey, a turn-out, lost his life. 
Eventually the pitmen were beaten off. A coroner’s inquest has re- 
tured a verdict of manslaughter against George Weddell, in order that 
the affair may be investigated before a higher tribunial.—Newcastle 
Journal. 

The Dorchester paper states, that some clue has been found of the 
parties, at least a portion of them, who were engaged in the late out- 
rageous murder of Lieutenant Knight, between Lulworth and Osming- 
ton. ‘Two men, said to have been concerned, have been lodged in the 
county gaol. 

On Wednesday last, three masons, named Thomas Merrifield, Thomas 
Yeo, and William Parsons, were killed by the falling of a scaffolding 
inCaroline Place, Stonehouse. They, with two others, named Hutchins 
and Waterfield, were at work on the scaffold, which was fixed in the gable- 
end of the house. About five o'clock on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
a large portion of the wall gave way, and in its fall brought with it a stack 
of chimnies containing nine flues. The scaffolding, deprived of support, 
also fell, and four out of the five men were precipitated a height of fifty 
feet. ‘The fifth man, Hutchins, saved himself by getting hold of one 
of the beams. The labourers at work in the quarry, who observed the 
accident, immediately went to the spot, and with much exertion got from 
amid the ruins the bodies of the unfortunate men; two of whom were 
quite dead, and the third expired within an hour. Waterfield lies in.a 
very precarious state.—Devonport Telegraph. 

On Sunday evening week, a man named Bounds happened to be in 
the New Inn, Thurston, when Smithers, the landlord, having taken 
offence at Bounds, swore he would blow his brains out, and went up 
stairs to fetch a pistol forthat purpose. On his return, Bounds was at 
the door at the foot of the stairs; on which Smithers, still in a passion, 
swore that if the door was not immediately opened, he would fire. He 
instantly carried the threat into execution. The ball passed through 
the door and entered the head of the other just above the right ear. 
He fell, and never after spoke, and in the middle of the night expired. 
The Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter,” and 
Smithers was immediately committed to Winchester Gaol.—Brighton 
Guardian. 

Last week, a woman named Foster, the wife of a police-officer, liv- 
ing in Cumberland Street, Liverpool, while in pursuit of a cat, whieh 
she intended to shoot with one of her husband’s pistols, shot a Mrs. 
Frampton, a visitor. The ball passed through Mrs, Frampton’s body, 
and she expired almost immediately. 

A very extraordinary arrangement of nature was discovered, a few 
days ago, in the body of a young man who was killed near Winchester, 
by a cart passing over him. In the course of the post mortem investiga- 
tion, there was found a complete transposition of all the viscera of the 
thorax and abdomen—the heart was on the right side ; the liver, gall- 
bladder, &c. on the left; the spleen and great end of the stomach on the 
right, and its pyloric extremity on the left; the cecum in the iliac re- 
gion, and the sigmoid flexure of the colon in the right. A similar 
transposition also prevailed in the course of the large arteries and veins 
within these cavities. It does not appear that this peculiarity of con- 
formation had ever been noticed during life, or that it ever interfered 
with the regular functions of the several viscera; as, excepting having 
once had an ague, he had always been remarkably healthy. 

On Monday evening, Thomas Forwood, Esq., of Warnicombe 
House, Chairman of the Committee for securing the return of H. 
Burgess, Esq., for the borough of Tiverton, was addressing the electors 
at a window of the Angel Inn in a very eloquent speech, when, after 
raising his voice to an elevated pitch, he suddenly exclaimed, “I am 
ill!” A torrent of blood rushed from his mouth by the rupture of a 
blood-vessel: he retired from the window, and was almost instantly a 
corpse. On a postmortem examination, it appeared that an aneurism 
at the curvature of the aorta had existed, which communicated with the 
windpipe, and the effort of speaking had brought it to a crisis.— Wool- 
mer’s Exeter Gazette. 





Law and Sustice. 

The Bucks Assizes were opened on Monday; when the case of 
Dennis Collins was particularly adverted to by Baron Gurney. 

In the course of the afternoon, Sir Morris Ximes and the Grand Jury 
came into Court with a true bill for high treason. In about a quarter 
of an hour, the prisoner—who had the appearance of a decent-looking 
old sailor, and was very meanly dressed—was placed at the bar. 

Mr. Jervis applied to the learned Baron to direct that the Under-Sheriff 
should deliver to the Solicitor of the Treasury a list of the Jury who would be 
summoned to try the prisoner ; and that a copy of such list should be delivered 
to the prisoner, together with a copy of the indictment. . 4 

Mr. Baron Gurney gave directions accordingly ; and then, addressing the pri- 
soner, said—‘‘ Prisoner, your trial will not take place earlier than the middle of next 
month ; the day will be fixed before Ileave Abingdon. If you wish to have 
counsel to conduct your defence, I will assign you any counsel you name, if they 
consent to conduct your case. Have you any attorney ?” 

The prisoner— Yes, my Lord; Mr. Frankum of Abingdon.” _ 
Mr. Bares Gurney—“ Mr. Frankum, have you instructed the prisoner whom: 
he should name for his counsel ?” : 

Mr. Frankum—‘ My Lord, the prisoner will name Mr. Swabey and Mr. 
Carrington.” 




















and serving-maid. 
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Mr. Swabey and Mr. Carrington having assented, were appointed 

accordingly. 

On the same day, two sheep-stealers and a horse-stealer were sen- 
enced to be transported for life, under the new Act of Parliament, 
vhich abolishes the punishment of death for those offences, and sub- 
titutes transportation for life as a fixed punishment, without leaving to 
he Judge the power of mitigating the sentence. By this alteration of 
he law, the sheep-stealers and horse-stealers have, practically speaking, 

gained aloss.” When the punishment was nominally capital, and 
here it appeared that the party was In distress, or that it was his first 
ffence,—the judgment of death was, in practice, always commuted by 
is Majesty to six or twelve. months’ imprisonment and it was very 
‘]dom that a person actually received so severe a punishment as trans- 
jortation for life for either of those offences, unless he was either a 
vholesale offender or had been convicted before. 

A trial of a remarkable kind took place at Abingdon on Wednesday. 
Vr. Weedon, a man of the most respectable character, one of the 
cents of Mr. Hallett during the last election, and one of the agents 
if Mr. Walter at present, and an attorney of longstanding in Reading, 
vas charged by a Mrs. H. Carville with an indecent assault. Mrs. 
‘arville’s evidence was distinct enough; but she produced no one to 
-orroborate it, although, according to her statement, she had, soon after 
he occurrence, communicated the facts to her husband and to her fe- 
nale servant. Thirty witnesses, amongst whom were Dr. Mitford 
father of the celebrated authoress, and Chairman to the Magistrates), 
he Reverend H. H. Millman, the well-known poet and historian, J. 
3. Monck, Esq.; and° many bankers and barristers in the town of 
Reading, spoke to the high character of Mr. Weedon as an honourable 
nan. The Judge, in charging, remarked on the absence of the husband 

The Jury found a verdict of “not guilty.” 

A man charged with attempting to murder his wife was lately 

banished, by the authorities of Jersey, to—England ! 





IRELAND. 

A great tithe meeting, which was intended to be held at Nobber, 
‘ounty Meath, on Sunday last week, was dispersed by Mr. Pollock, a 
magistrate of the county, at the head of a party of military; not, how- 
‘ver, before the whole of the resolutions intended to be submitted to 
the meeting had been agreed to. 

One of the most important assemblages in honour of the 12th July 
occurred at Belfast. Fifty-two lodges assembled (forty-three of them 
bearing banners), and marched in procession to Ballymacarret Church ; 
where a sermon was preached by the Reverend C. S$. Courtney, rector ; 
the text, the 28th verse of Acts xxii.—‘‘ At a great sum have I pur- 
chased this freedom.” A crowd of Protestants accompanied the pro- 
cession. The church and churchyard were completely filled; few heard 
the sermon. The dread of cholera deterred many lodges joining in the 
Belfast procession. Twenty-four lodges of Saintfield district were 
absent, twenty-four from Lisburn, nineteen from Six Mile-water, four 
from Carmoney, and various others. There weré no Catholics shot: 
this omission is attributed to the abortive bill. 

There have been numerous minor meetings in different parts of the 
country: all of them passed quietly off, with one exception, where an 
Qrangeman returning from the festival, was stabbed by a Catholic, in 
revenge of an old grudge. The murderer has been seized. The 
Bishop of Dromore threw open his gates’ to welcome the lodges of the 
neighbourhood in the course of their procession, and appeared with a 
fill-blown orange lily in his breast. 

Owing to the delay in obtaining the new loan for carrying on the 
Wellesley Bridge Works, Limerick, and the present funds being wholly 
exhausted, Mr. Spring Rice has from himself kindly advanced the sum 
of 1,000/. to prevent the poor artisans and labourers, now engaged on the 
work, from being thrown out of employment. 

Colonel Dawson, Mr. Prittie,and Mr. Bagwell, having declined a 
contest, Mr. Butler will be returned for the county Tipperary, in con- 
sequence of the elevation of Mr. Hutchinson to the Peerage.—Lime- 
rick Chronicle. 

True bills have been found, by the Monaghan Grand Jury, against 
Messrs. Gartlan, Bermingham, M. Costello, and M. W. Reddy, for 
aiding and attending at a meeting lately held at Carrickmacross, in that 
county, assembled for the purpose of evading and resisting the payment 
of tithes. The trials of these gentlemen have been postponed till next 
term. Mr. Costello surrendered on Monday: the bail required was 
5001. for himself, and two friends for 2502. each. 

The Reverend Mr. Aylward, Roman Catholic curate of Thomas- 
town, got out of bed about one on Monday morning, in consequence of 
hearing a noise in the street, occasioned by the rioting of some persons 
on their return from the anti-tithe meeting at Ballyhale. He threw 
open the window, and was in the act of addressing the mob below, when 
he unfortunately fell into the street, and was killed on the spot: his 
skull was extensively fractured.— Kilkenny Moderator. 

The corn in Ireland is even more prolific than the people. The 
Kilkenny Journal says—“* There are now at our office seven stalks of 
oats (the longest six feet five inches), the produce of a single plant, 
bearing one thousand and ninety-two grains. This, with two stalks of 
wheat, five feet ten inches in length, were sent to our office yesterday, 
from a field belonging to Mr. Byrne, of Clara.” There is great com- 
fort here for Mr. Sadler, and the other pious Anti-Malthusians. 

We have been presented with a sample of twenty acres of black oats, 
which were cut down yesterday off the lands of Woodside, the resi- 
dence of the Reverend E.M. Carleton. The grain is plump, and the 
quality first rate.—Cork Reporter. 





SCOTLAND. 

We have conversed with several farmers and travellers who had an 
opportunity last week of inspecting a wide range of country, and who 
concur in describing the appearance of the fields as luxuriant and pro- 
mising beyond example. One farmer said, “ Long as I have lived I 
have never seen any thing like the present crop of oats ;” and on our 
congratulating him on such a happy circumstance, he replied by asking 
another question—* But how are we to get it all sold?” The wheats 
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and barleys, generally speaking, are very little behind the oats. The 
late rains have kept the pastures rough, and hay-making is completed 
on some farms, and in progress on all. The meadows, which next 
come into play, will give the scythe tougher work than it has yet en« 
countered.— Dumfries Courier. 

One day last week, a whirlwind passed Auchtergaven ; it carried up 
a pig-stye, and lodged it on the top of an adjoining ash-tree, lifted a 
cart-load of firewood completely over a house into the middle of the 
town without deranging it; and afterwards passing a wright’s shop, 
raised such a racket amongst pails and other articles before the door, 
that the honest tradesman thought his stock in trade bewitched.— 
Scotsman. 

During the present year, 3,792 emigrants have sailed from Greenock 
for North America. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Captain Copland, of the Bays, for a consi- 
derable bet, undertook to ride from the barracks at Piershill to the 
summit of Arthur’s Seat ‘and back, in twenty minutes, choosing his 
own ground. The height of the hill is 800 feet, and great part of the - 
road difficult even for foot-passengers. He accomplished his task in 
eleven minutes and thirty seconds. 





ELECTION TALK. 

Bricuron.—The Brighton Gazette challenges us to state where and 
when he praised Mr. Crawfurd as a Tory. Our contemporary is face- 
tious. Why, in the same Number in which he makes this demand, he 
praises Mr. Crawfurd outrageously as a Tory. To be sure, he calls 
the Tories by their new name. If a verbal quibble be all he aims at, 
we have no objection to his making the most of it he can. His laugh 
at our enumeration is fair. We were heartily disposed to join in it, 
when the blunder was set before us in his pages. We could explain 
the cause, but it is not worth while. 

Devonsnire.—Lord John Russell and John Crocker Bulteel, Esq. 
(son-in-law of Earl Grey), will be proposed as members for the 
Southern Division of Devon; and Lord Ebrington, and the Honourable 
Newton Fellowes, for the Northern Division.— Plymouth Journal. 

Kent.—A meeting of the freeholders of the Western division of 
Kent will be held at Wrotham on Friday the 27th, which the present 
members, Messrs. Hodges and Ryder, have promised to attend. 

MaryLenonge.—On Thursday evening, a meeting of the friends of 
Mr. Portman took place at the Café Colosseum, New Road—Mr. 8. 
Vigors in the chair; when a Committee was formed for securing the 
return of Mr. Portman. Mr. Blakeman, on introducing Mr. Port- 
man, said he was the best of all the candidates that had hitherto been 
proposed for Marylebone. He had from the commencement of his 
Parliamentary career been an advocate of Reform; in 1823 he sup- 
ported Lord John Russell, and he had for a long time been favourable 
to a property-tax. Mr. Portman, who was present, said, he had yielded 
to the solicitations of his friends in coming forward. If he had merely 
consulted his own feelings, he should have retired from Parliament 
altogether. 

O._puamM.—Mr. Cobbett, in his Register of this day, tells us he has 
just received an invitation to stand for Oldham; and that he has an 
almost certain chance of being elected for Manchester and for Preston ; 
and he is not sure that he will not offer for his native place, West 
Surry. If chosen for all the three towns, he will prefer Oldham to 
Preston, and Manchester to Oldham. We are not so sanguine on the 
subject as Mr. Cobbett, and shall therefore be content to see him 
elected for any of the three; and of the three, we should prefer 
Preston. He ought certainly to sit for some place or other. 

Preston.—Mr. Hunt made his public entry into Preston on Thurs- 
day the 12th. He was welcomed by a numerous and irregular proces- 
sion of his motley constituents. He afterwards addressed the crowd 
from the windows of the Grey Horse Inn. In the course of his 
speech, having made a great many very pointed allusions to his former 
friend and supporter Mr. Mitchell, Mitchell was called on to answer 
the member. He entered, in consequence, into an examination of 
Hunt’s Parliamentary conduct ; which he criticized in so severe a style, 
that the member was not long able to bear with it. The correspondent of 
the Sun says, that Hunt having put himself ina boxing attitude, struck 
Mitchell, and knocked him down. ‘That there was a breach of the 
peace committed or threatened, is evident; for, next day, Hunt was 
brought up before the Mayor of Preston, and bound over to keep the 
peace for twelve months, himself in 20/., and two sureties (a shuttle- 
maker and a “clogger”) in 102. each. 

SurroLk, East.—Among the candidates for this division, is Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the member for Seaford. Goldsmith’s vagabond thanks 
Heaven, tl oug he is poor, he is not humble. The Antis can equally 
thank Hea\en, that if their deserts be small, their modesty is not. The 
claims of Mr. Fitzgerald to the suffrages of the new electors and the 
Reformers of the old are these—He voted against the second reading 
of the first Bill in March last year; he voted against Ministers on Ge- 
neral Gascoyne’s motion; he did not vote for the second or for the third 
reading of the second Bill; he did not vote for Lord Ebrington’s mo- 
tion of the 10th October; he did not vote for the second reading of the 
third Bill, or in any one of the important divisions that took place in 
the course of its progress; he did not vote for Lord Ebrington’s motion 
on the 10th May. Whenever Reform has been in jeopardy, he has 
abandoned its side; it is only when it required neither his aid nor his 
countenance that he has encumbered it with his vote. Yet this gentle- 
man now comes forward to ask the suffrages of the Suffolk Reformers! 
A correspondent of the Suffolk Chronicle advises them to give plumpers 
to Mr. Shawe, the Liberal candidate: divide them, we say, with the 
town-crier of Ipswich rather. If the Reformers are numerous enough 
to carry one, they are numerous enough to carry two; and two votes 
are as easily given as one, and they cost no more. ‘They can be at no 
loss for men. If they cannot get them at home, let them seek them 
abroad. Let them never forget that Whig, Radical, high, low, rich, 
poor, any thing, is preferable toa trimmer. Where is Mr. Archdeckne? 

Tower Hamiets —A meeting of the members of the Council of 
the Bethnal Green Political Union took place on Thursday night, at 
the Camden Head, Bethnal Green Road; when it was agreed that a 
general meeting of the members of the Union should be called for the 
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Sist instant, for the purpose of considering the best means of pro- 
moting the election of two fit persons to represent them in Parlia- 
ment. Dr. Lushington and Mr. Clay, and the other candidates, are 
invited to attend. 


Yorx.—Toryism is nearly extinct in Yorkshire. For the city, Mr. 
Dundas, one of the present members, and the Honourable E. Petre, 
the unsuccessful candidate at the election in 1830, have declared their 
determination to offer themselves again. The Tories, it is said, cannot 
induce any one to come forward in their interests; neither is there a 
Tory candidate for any of the Ridings nor any of the new boroughs 
with the exception of Whitby and Leeds. —Morning Herald. 


Epinsurcu.—The Lord Advocate has addressed the electors. It is 
not. very high praise to say, that his address is the best perhaps that the 
occasion lias yet called forth on either side of the Tweed. 
his Lordship’s pledges, as they may be called— 

“T beg to assure you, that my short tenure of office has not made me in any degree 
less friendly to popular rights, or less disposed to assert them. I am not friendly to 
siecures and. pensions, [am for lightening the burdens of the people, improving 
their education, and securing and extending their liberties. I am for economy of the 
public money, deference to public opinion,and maintenance of the public peace. I am 
for freedom of trade, freedom of conscience, and freedom of speech and opinion—un- 
limited toleration in matters of religion, and complete publicity in every thing in which 
the public is concerned. I am for further reforms in the law, and the forms by which it 
is administered, Iam for the abolition of slavery as soon as it is consistent with the 
personal safety of those it affects, and the speedy reduction of all unjust monopolies 
and restrictions on the freedom of industry; and, finally, I am for maintaining, at all 
hazards, the sanctity of the right of property, and the supreme authority of the law. 

“ These may be called vague generalities, which it would be easy in practice to evade. 
I cammot say I am of that opinion; but they have at least the advantage in this in- 
stance of not being the professions of an untried man, and their vagueness may per- 
haps be partly corrected by your recollections of the sense I have hitherto put upon 
them by my conduct.” 


We give 





He also pledges himself to the speedy consideration of a subject of 
great interest in Scotland—borough or municipal reform; a subject 
which has often and strongly agitated the Scotch, and which was resisted 
by the Tories chiefly on the plea that it would lead to Parliamentary 
Reform. It is of very great importance for the proper settlement of 
this question, were there no other reason, that Mr. Jeffrey should sit 
for Edinburgh in the next Parliament; and as no town in Scotland is 
more interested in borough reform than the metropolis, we trust the 
electors will not lose sight, in the coming election, of the advantages 
which they will derive from the Lord Advocate’s official power—and 
the Lord Advocate, from the support of so large, and wealthy, and in- 
telligent a constituency, in settling it justly and readily. Mr. Jeffrey 
concludes his address with the following appeal, at once ma@fest and 
manly— 

“You have an urgent anda solemn duty to perform; and my chief anxiety is un- 
dloubtedly, that you should perform it creditably and well. ‘The present aspect of affairs, 
at home and abroad, holds out the prospect of such discussions in the first Reformed 
Parliament, as may well make the wisest, the firmest, and the most experienced shrink 
#rom all responsibility which any participation in them must infer, Talent, energy, 
and eloquence enough there will be, no doubt, in that assembly, and to spare ; but with- 
out prudence and temperance, and calm foresight—without those truly senatorial vir- 
tues which can hardly be generated without some experience of public affairs, and some 
chastisement of the judgment by time, there will be the greatest hazard of the most fatal 
disorders, Noone can be more sensible than I am of the very slender "pgp 
haye to come forward at such a crisis, on such a scene; and if you can find a represen- 
tative who possesses the great requisites on which I freely acknowledge my own defi- 
ciency, I exhort you at once to reject my application, and to press him into your service. 
If I had heard of such a competitor—if I should still hear of such a one, I shall instantly 
withdraw my pretensions, and join in congratulating you on your better fortune. But 
as yet, I confess, I have looked in vain for such a motive for retiring; and, in default of 
a man equal tothe exigencies of the time, I offer you one sincerely impressed with a 
sense of their importance, and not likely, I trust, at all events, either to desert your 
cause from timidity, or to endanger it by rashness’” 

Guascow.—The several candidates for this great city, the Western 
capital of Scotland, have declared themselves ; and, contrary to our ex- 
pectation, Sir Daniel K. Sandford is one ofthem, When we spoke of the 
intompatibility of Sir Daniel’s professional duties with his attendance in 
Parliament, we naturally reverted to the times of old John Young, and that 
day of many hopes and fears, the Ist of May, when the session nomi- 
nally, and the 10th of June, when it really terminated, while the Greek 
class was under his guidance. It seems they have altered all this now ; 
and that if the learned and liberal Professor be elected, he can contrive 
to be in London in good and fitting time to give his vote and counsel to 
the cause of which he is so able and eloquent an advocate. It certainly 
would do Glasgow much credit if they stood alone in sending to Parlia- 
ment a gentleman whose sole distinction is derived from literature. It 
would form, as far as our recollection goes, an wera in election contests. 
At the same time, even in defect of the Professor, they have ample 
means of choice. To say nothing of Mr. Oswald, who appears to be a 
general favourite in Glasgow, we should be guilty of great injustice, if 
we did not state, in the strongest terms, our opinion of the fitness of 
Mr. Crawfurd, the gentleman who has laboured so assiduously, and 
with so much success, to enlighten Parliament and the country on the 
great subject of India. Of all the new candidates in England or Scot- 
land, we do not know one who is more likely to prove a useful, pains- 
taking, diligent member of the Legislature. We observe thatsome of the 
Glasgow journalists talk slightingly of Mr. Crawfurd’s powers of oratory. 
We never heard that gentleman speak; but we have a strong presenti- 
ment, that if he be slow to say, he will not be found slow to do. We would 
warn the good people of Scotland especially against glib talkers. It 
is the least of the demerits of these rounders of sentences, that they 
are good for nothing. We presume not to doubt the saying of Scrip- 
ture, that “the mouth speaketh out of the fulness of the heart ;” but 
we imust add, in order to complete the description, that the fulness of 
héart there alluded to is almost invariably attended by emptiness of 
head. What we want now, and what we shall more especially want in 
a Reformed Parliament, is men that will act—good Committee-men— 
persons of varied and correct information. We shall always have 
enough and to spare of speechifiers. One word of Mr. Ewing. That 
gentleman is said to be a Tory. Certainly he has been introduced, and 
is supported by the Tories; which is a suspicious circumstance ; yet, 
to do him justice, no one can promise fairer—if he be not of us, he at 
least speaks our language. 

With such abundance of materials, it may puzzle those who honestly 
‘wish to judge well, to judge soon; but there is no hurry. Above all 
things, let the Reformers, in coming to a decision, think not of the in- 
terests of the candidates, but of themselves, and of the nation of which 
they form no insignificant portion. And, as a preparative for deciding 


justly, let them call district meetings, and appoint committees to go 
forth among their fellow-electors, and to inquire into their sentiments. 
Phe registry will give both their names and their whereabout. And 
having ascertained the sentiments of their fellow-electors, let them at 
once declare for the two most fitting and acceptable men, and scout 
those, as enemies to Reform and to the town, who presume to come 
between them and the objects of their choice. They have the power 
to do right; they have the wish; what hinders them’ from emplovine 
their power and gratifying their wishes ? re 


PMiscelanenus, 
‘ Sir Thomas Tyrrwhit has resigned the office of Usher of the Black 
Rod, and Sir Augustus Clifford is appointed his successor. The salary, 
derived from fees, is about 4,0002. pert annum, ‘ 


On the arrival of the Earl of Minto at Berlin, Mr. Chad, the pre- 
sent Minister at the Court of the King of Prussia, will return to this 
country. Mr. Chad has been described as an éléve of the Clancarty 
and Castlereagh school of diplomacy, and is therefore pronounced an 
Anti- Liberal in politics. —Morning Herald. , 

Sir Walter Scott has stood his journey to Abbotsford well, and been 
greatly soothed and gratified by finding himself at home. He was 
wheeled on the day after his arrival into his Library, Hall, &e., and 
spoke and looked more like himself than those about him ever hoped 
to witness.— Scotsman. 

There are at present three governorships of forts vacant,—Stirling 
Castle, by the death of Earl Donoughmore ; Londonderry, by the death 
of General Hart; and Pendennis Castle, by the death of Colonel 
Fenwick. i 

_Mr. 3elford, or Bedford Wilson, is to be Consul-General in Peru. 
T his person I take to be a son of Sir Robert Wilson, who was in the 
military service of Colombia as Adjutant or Aide-de-camp to Bolivar. 
Mr. Wilson may be, for aught I know, a brave soldier ; but I am sure 
he possesses no qualification to recommend him as a commercial agent. 
I say this deliberately, from having seen something of him in South 
America. Iam, therefore, at a loss to find a sufficient cause for this 
appointment, except it be as a reward to the ex-member for Southwark, 
for having betrayed the cause of Reform; for which service to the 
Tories, some secret influence, more powerful than Lord Grey’s, now 
procures this sinecure for his son. Sinecure it ought not, and would 
not be to any qualified person ; but that it will be so in the hands of 
Mr. Wilson, no one who knows him will for a moment doubt.—O. P. 
Q. in the Morning Chronicle. 

Lord Goderich has caused an official communication to be forwarded to 
Lloyd’s, announcing that at New Brunswick a small tax has been im- 
posed on all emigrants going to that place, and that the measure has re- 
ceived the sanction of his Majesty’s Council. 

The order by which the widows of officers of the Navy could only 
hold pensions by their husbands having served ten years in active service 
has been rescinded, and ten full years on the list of commission or 
warrant officers will now entitle them to their pensions.—Portsmouth 
Herald. 

In addition to the 1,622 signatures attached to the Polish address pre- 
sented to Mr. C. Fergusson, 417 other names kave been received 
since the address was prssented. 

Townsend, the Bow Street officer, is said to have died worth 25,0002. 

The commerce of Havre during the month of June was great beyond 
all former precedent. During the month, there entered 26 vessels from 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, and Cayenne, 39 from different ports in the 
United States, 2 from Brazil, 3 from Hayti, 2 from Mexico, 2 from 
Havannah and Porto Rico, 2 from Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, 
1 from Manilla and Calcutta, ] from the Island of Bourbon, 1 from 
Senegal, and | from the whale fishery; making in all 80 ships from 
distant countries; to which are to be added, 25 vessels from the Medi- 
terranean, 24 from other European ports, 52 from the North, and 226 
coasting vessels; forming a total of 407 arrivals.—Journal du Havre. 

Aecounts from St. Jago de Cuba state, that his Majesty’s schooner 
Speedwell (5), Lieutenant- Commander Warren, had, after a most gal- 

int running fight, succeeded in capturing a Spanish vessel, with 239 


L sot 
] 


I; 
slaves on board.—De vonport Telegraph. 





An order has been issued by the Commons’ Committee on Dramatic 
Literature, for a copy of the appointment of the Examiner of Plays, 
and of the terms of the oath administered to him on his acceptance of 


| ofiice. 








George Buder, formerly master tailor of the court of Louis the Six- 
teenth, died lately at the Hague, at the age of one hundred years and 
nine weeks. 

It is a singular fact, that wherever the cholera prevails, the flies die. 
Never before were there seen so few flies in Liverpool as at present. 
Butchers, grocers, and provision-shops, are quite free.—Liverpool 
Journal. [This fact will no doubt reconcile the Liverpuddleians to 
the annoyance of flies, when they again become troublesome. ] 

It isin contemplation to establish a steam-boat to.ply regularly from 
Amiens to Abbeville, and thence to Havre and back again.—Paris 
Paper. 

A treaty of commerce and navigation between England and the free 
city of Frankfort was signed on the 13th May, by which each contract~ 
ing party is to be placed in respect of the other on the same footing as 
the most favoured nation is. ‘The treaty is for ten years. 

The Duke de Reichstadt is not yet dead. His case, however, seems 
hopeless. It is said that a French artist was recently admitted to the 
presence of the young Prince, and, on requesting that his Highness 
would honour his album with a souvenir, he wrote down the following : 
“* Vous retournez a Paris, dites 4 la Colonne (the Column of the Place 
Venddme!) que je meurs en regrettant de ne pouvoir l’embrasser !"— 
Herald. 

On Wednesday sennight, the wife of a cottager at Great Casterton; 
named Chapel (farming man to Mr. Nixon, waggoner, of this place), 
was safely delivered of three children, the second time of her having 
had three children at a birth. In this as in the former case. two of 
them died and one has survived. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


If we may trust to the private letters in the papers of this morning, 
there is a strong wish that the whole of the German smaller states should 
be united in one kingdom. We doubt it will never go beyond a wish. 
A federal republic would be more feasible. 

The weather at Paris had on Wednesday as with ourselves become 
comparatively cool; the thermometer stood at 69. The Parisians 
anticipate, in consequence, a relaxation of the Cholera; which had 
excited considerable alarm, and not without: some reason, as the ravages 
of the disease were again becoming formidable. 


The First and Second Regiments of Life Guards will be reviewed 
on Monday next, on Wormwood Scrubbs, by General Lord Hill, Com- 
manding-in- Chief. 

We understand that Sir Walter Scott is certainly somewhat better ; 
and, when collected, his favourite.amusement is to have Crabbe read to 
him.—Morning Herald. 

Paganini has met with an accident, which has interrupted his per- 
forming. On Monday he cut the thumb of the left hand; and it is 
supposed, in playing on Tuesday, some rosin entered the wound, and 
caused suppuration. 

The Nulli Secundus Club, composed of officers of the Household 
Brigade, and officers who have formerly belonged to those corps, gave 
their annual dinner, on Thursday, at the Clarendon Hotel. 


Miss Bagster’s case was concluded on Saturday afternoon ; when the 
Jury, after aconsultation of three quarters of an hour, returned the fol- 
lowing verdict— 

“* We find that Rosa Matilda Maria Bagster, otherwise Rosa Matilda Maria 
Newton, is of unsound mind, so as not to have sufficient government over herself, 
her manors, messuages, lands, tenements, goods, and chattels ; and that she has 
been so from the Ist of Noyember 1830.” 

Twenty of the Jurors signed the verdict. They seem to have been 
chiefly moved by the fact, that the witnesses who gave testimony to the 
lady’s weak state of mind had known her for years, while those who 
spoke to her sanity had only seen her on one or two occasions. There 
was an alternative, also, strongly put by Mr. Pollock: by finding Miss 
Bagster sane, the Jury gave her up, fortune and all, to the discretion 
of Mr. Raymond Newton—by finding her insane, they gave her up to 
the discretion of the Lord Chancellor of England; a difference cer- 
tainly. [ We gave this paragraph in our second edition last week. The 
verdict has given rise to a great deal of discussion. ] 





At the féte which the Marquis of Hertford gave on Tuesday, at his 
seat in the Regent’s Park, there was no lack of the chiefest grace and 
ornament of fétes champétres—flowers, of which the colours were the 
most splendid and the perfumes the most grateful. So strong, how- 
ever, did the apprehension of the cholera prevail over all other con- 
siderations, that his Lordship had ordered tar-barrels to be burnt in 
every direction: and so vigorously and generally were his Lordship’s 
orders executed, that the scene of his entertainment smelt and looked 
as though his aristocratic gathering had met for the purpose of cele- 
brating the anniversary of Guy Faux.— Times. 

GOVERNORS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—It appears, from a report of some remarks made by Lord Wynrorp in 
the House of Lords on the 9th instant, on the Punishment of Death Abolition 
Bill, that that noble and learned Lord passed an eulogium on regulations made 
by the Governor of New South Wales, specifying the periods at which felons 
transported to that colony could alone be allowed to obtain tickets of leav« 
(which amount to freedom during good behaviour), — namely, those for seven 
years, fourteen years, or life, after a service of four years, six years, or eight 
years respective ly. The noble Lord bore testimony i 
followed the observance of these regulations; but I 
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} ‘ rved 3; and be- 
Baispann’s administration have been proved by 
experience eminently beneficial to the colony, the merit of which, if not directly 
claimed by General Dazuine, has not been given, as it ought to have been, to 
the highly-talented but modest and unassumi 1aracter of his predecessor. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
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Srock Excuanece, Fripay Eventne. 

Consols clesed on Saturday 843% for the Account, and 8343 for Money; Ex- 
chequer Bills 12s. to 13s. prem. There has not been a single transaction during 
the week of the slightest note. Consols for the Account and for Money na- 
turally approximate as the day of Account draws nearer; this, added to the 
languor of the Market, has brought down the Account prices to 824, at which 
quotation they close this day. Exchequer Bills are somewhat higher than on 
Saturday ; they close at 14s. to 15s. prem. 








Bank Stock 1994 2004 NV RRTIBED csc e's vec 144 2 
3 per Cent. Red. 434 2 | Diito New..... - 13a 
3 per Cent. Consols $2} 2 : 

Consols for Acct. 83 4 oe 

32 per Cent. New 903 3 | Bolanos...... ++. 210 290 
Long Annuities 193 7-l6ths| Mexican......... 294 2 | Brazilian ....... 42 43 
Ex. Bills, 10002. 14s. 15s. pm.| PPO GIBMS «<2 since — — | Columbian...... 54 64 

India Bonds par 9s.pm_ | Portuzuese....... 55¢ 564) Anglo Mexicun.. 84 94 

India Stock... .. 1994 2003) Russian .,....... 98 4 | United Mexican. 3% 4 


Saturpay, Noon.—Consols for the Account 83}. 


: EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived—None. 


3 Sailed—From Gravesend, July 18th, Duke of Bedford, Brown, for the Cape; 15th, 
veannette, Chalmers, for Mauritins; 16th, Duke of Northumberland, Pope, for Cal- 
pate 17th, Alexander Robertson, Gray, for the Cape; York, Pasley, for Van Diemen’s 

and ; and Columbia, Booth, for Batavia; and 18th, Barretto jun., Laws, for Madras. 


Sueaae July 13th, Denison, Poole, for Mauritius; and 19th, Fanny, Irvine, for 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MORALITY OF STATESMEN. 

idard has thought it worth while to give two successive 
reports of Sir Rosert PEEt’s last speech on the Russian Loan 
question, in order that its readers may have the full benefit of the 
“ profound views of the morality of statesmanship” which that 
speech presents. Sir Roperr Peet and his quondam colleagues 
have indeed, within these few days, exhibited not only profound, 
but sublime specimens of the morality of statesmen. 

Sir Rosert and his party abused Ministers for continuing a 
payment to Russia that was not “in the bond.” Ministers ad- 
mitted that the old treaty, in its letter, was vaeated, but by no 
means in its spirit; and proposed that a new treaty, for giving 
effect to the intention of the old, should be referred toa Committee. 
Sir Roserr and his party voted against this proposition; but, 
though they railed at Ministers for agreeing to pay the money, not 
one of them, even when called on, would declare that they them- 
selves would not have done the same. Sir Rosert's twice-pub- 
lished speech is full of statesmanlike morality. He would not 
pledge himself to resist the payment under all circumstances; he 
would support the national honour at whatever cost; he would 
say, in answer to the question “ was this money to be paid or not?” 
that it unquestionably was to be paid, 7f the country was bound 
to its payment by good faith; he would not tarnish the fair fame of 
this country for any sum; the money might be due, but to whom? 
—perhaps to Holland. And thus the moral statesman went: on, 
taking care that all his profound views should lead to no conse- 
quence, and qualifying his opinions with those convenient neutra- 
lizers, IF, MIGHT, and PERHAPS. He was thus moral at no ex- 
pense; but it was unluckily necessary to vote; and what became 
of his morality then? He would not pledge himself to resist the 
payments—they might be due, 7f, &e. He was bound, in com- 
mon consistency with these professions, to allow his doubts to be 
cleared up; and the discussion of the terms of the new treaty was 
the opportunity for doing so. But the treaty was laid on the 
table, for discussion, by Ministers; and therefore he was called 
upon, by every principle of Opposition morality, to vote for its 
being thrown over the table, leaving his conscientious doubts to 
be resolved as they best might. 

Another edifying example of the same species of morality oe- 
curred on the Greek question. Ministers were called to account for 
having guaranteed the payment ofa loan to Prince Oro. It was 
retorted, that their predecessors had guaranteed the same amount 
to Prince Leorotp, when he was about to assume the crown of 
Greece. And what was Lord ABERDEEN’s defence ?—it could 
only have proceeded from a statesman, for such morality in private 
life was never heard of. ‘“ The guarantee,” said his Lordship (and 
we follow the version of the Morning Post, for safety), “was a 
mere understanding—there was no treaty, and no stipulation was 
made as to terms; because they thought at the time, that Prince 
Leopold would soon find other Op} ortunities of relieving himself 
Jrom his engagements,’—that is, he would not accept the Greek 
crown. 

This way of making an agreement—because one thinks at the 
time that it will never be concluded—is well illustrated in one of the 
novels of the week. Colonel Trump, the rascally hero of Fortune- 
Hunting, has his name forged, by a brother blackleg, to an accept- 
ance for 2507. The banker's clerk presents the note; the Colonel 
denies the signature, and the clerk wa After a judicious 

es with his friend, 
sends for the banker, and 
scertained that he would by 
no means com l the fel j imme- 
diately offers to pay it out of his own pocket, because he thought 
ai the time (and with good reason) that his offer would not be ac- 
cepted. This, in private life, is the morality of a swindler; in 
public life, it is the morality of a statesman. 
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THE GERMAN CONSPIRACY OF SOVEREIGNS 
AGAINST SUBJECTS. 

Tue confederated despots of Germany, finding themselves unable 
to arrest the progress of knowledge and liberality in their domi- 
nions, have been for some time laying their heads together in 
order to concert “measures for the support of legal order and 
tranquillity ;” and the result of their deliberations has appeared in 
the shape of a “ Public Protocol of the twenty-second sitting of 
the Diet of the Germanic Confederation, held 28th June 1832.” 
The Emperor of Austria, it seems, having perceived “ with great 
sorrow that Germany was hastening with gigantic strides to a 
revolution,” resolved to consult his august ally the King of Prussia, 
and the other German Potentates, in this emergency; and the 
above document is the product of the collective wisdom of an Em- 
peror, three or four Kings, and a whole army of Electors and other 
Sovereign Princes. ; 

The kernel of this Protocol is contained in the following article— 

** Art. 26. When in any Confederate State, by the resistance of the inhabit- 
ants to the Government, internal tranquillity is directly threatened, and a propa- 
gation of seditious movements to be feared, or if an insurrection has actually 
broken out, and the Government itself, after having tried all legal means, claims 
the assistance of the Confederation, the latter is bound immediately to offer its 
assistance towards the restoration of order. If in the latter case the Govern- 
ment is notoriously unable to suppress the rebellion by its own means, and 
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hindered from applying to the Confederation for assistance by circumstances, the 
Confederation is then bound, even though not applied to, to interfere for the 
reestablishment of order. In no case, however, can the measures in question be 
continued longer than the Government to which assistance is given shall think 
it necessary.” 


Tn order to sanction the adoption of such unheard of measures, 


reference is made to the combination entered into by these 
Sovereigns. It appears that a new and paramount sovereignty 


has been created, vested in an abstract personage, “ the Confedera- 
tion,” to whom not only the individual potentates, but all their 
subjects, are vassals; and it is held, that, in virtue of this supreme 
sovereignty, the Confederation has the right to regulate the in- 
ternal government of each separate state. If all this passes 
smoothly, then the practical conclusion follows, that the whole 
force of the Confederation may be employed to compel obedience 
in any part of its territories. 

But these German Potentates had no right to form any such 
confederation. Princes may form alliances or confederations for 
mutual defence or protection from others, but they cannot confe- 
derate in order to assist one another in the government of their 
subjects. A subject is bound by allegiance to his own sovereign 





only ; and the sovereign cannot extend this allegiance beyond him- | 
self, or admit any other sovereign into a participation of it. No | 


compact made by the King of Prussia with the Emperor of Austria | 


and King of Saxony, can make his subjects the subjects also of 
Austria and Saxony; nor have those princes the right to divest 
themselves of their sovereign character, and declare themselves 
vassals to some’ superior potentate ; and it matters not whether 
this supreme power is in one person or in many. For a sovereign 
to do this, is to sacrifice the national independence of his country 
—a right which no sovereign possesses. 

Its illegal character, also, is evident from the encroachment it 
makes on the rights and liberties of the subject. There have been 
days when such an objection would not have been intelligible ; 
but the rights and liberties of the subject are now admitted, in 
theory at least, in the most despotic governments in Europe. 
Now, it is in the most despotic governments that such combina- 
tions are most injurious to the rights of the subject. In the most 
despotic government, it is the force of public opinion, and the 
dread of the physical strength of the people, which procure for 
them a certain consideration for their privileges, and a tolerably 
equal administration of the laws. The strength of the government 
is balanced by the strength of the people. But this balance is 
utterly destroyed, if, on any collision, the government is permit- 
ted to use, against its own subjects, the additional force of half a 
dozen foreign governments, leagued with it for this very purpose. 
The power of despotism is thus rendered absolute and irresistible. 

The King of England, as Elector of Hanover, is a member of 
this unhallowed Confederation. That the King of England should 
have been an original member of it, is not very surprising, consi- 
dering who was King of England at the time it was entered into: 
but that “ Wirt1am the Reformer” should be a party to its pre- 
sent unprincipled resolutions is passing strange. Are the King of 
England and the Elector of Hanover, though formed of one flesh, 
two beings that have not a principle or sentiment in common? 
Have the advisers of the King of England nothing to say in re- 
gard to his Hanoverian dominions? or does he resign his judg- 
ment entirely to the hands of his German counsellors? He may 
do so, to be sure; but the German Sovereigns appear to act as if 
they had wills of their own; and the Elector of Hanover has, at 
all events, the moral responsibility of acting in the teeth of those 
principles which he has learned, as King of England, to reverence 
and adhere to, 





THE PARLIAMENTARY PLEDGE QUESTION 
Continues to be discussed in a variety of shapes, and with great 
diversity of views; but, upon the whole, the general opinion ap- 


pears to be settling into an acquiescence in the doctrine laid down | 


in our article on this subject five weeks ago,—that where the 
candidate is known to be a friend of Reform, honest, and en- 
lightened (as every successful candidate oughi to be), his 
character is a sufficient pledge for his Parliamentary conduct. 

Some of our contemporaries, however, regard the Members of the 
House of Commons as the mere organs or mouthpieces of their con- 
stituents, sent to vote according to their instructions. This doctrine, 
though it has received the sanction of the Morning Chronicle, is too 
svild to be made the subject of argument. It assumes that the mass of 
the constituency are perfectly competent to perform the functions 
of legislators, and that the on/y impediment to their doing so is 
their numbers, and the impossibility of their being brought into 
close enough contact. All that is necessary, therefore, is for the 
people to distil their opinions on any point, and send them, in the 
form of a concentrated essence, to the general laboratory, where 
they may be exposed to each other's action, and the spirit of the 
whole extracted by the operation of voting. 

More sober reasoners agree in thinking, that though the great 
body of the constituency are by no means competent to be legis- 
lators, they.are able to choose those who are. The Reverend Mr. 
Fox, in an able pamphlet on Pledges, says— 

«‘ A member of Parliament ought to be a man of superior intellect and seund 
education. He should be profoundly versed in history, especially the history of 
our own country; and especially that portion of it to which our annalists have 
paid the least attention, viz. the condition of the great mass of the population at 
different periods ; and the influence of laws and institutions in improving or dete- 
riorating that condition. He should be at home in statistics, familiar with the 





| details of numbers, extent, occupations, productions, &c. of the different pro- 
vinces of the British empire, and of the countries with which we have most to do, 
whether commercially or politically. He should be able to select, combine, and 
arrange all these materials, with the master-hand of a true philosopher.” 

Let any one consider what are the elements of discussion in 
every important question which engages the attention of the 
House of Commons, and he will be convinced that Mr. Fox has 
not overrated the necessary amount of the qualifications of its 
members. Is there any electoral body in the kingdom, the ma- 
jority of which is qualified to introduce, or even understand those 
elements, or comprehend their bearing on the question under de- 
bate? We believe not; and if not, how can they instruct their 
representative on the subject? It is not enough that there are 
members of those bodies who are qualified to discuss all public 
questions, and whodo make able-speeches at their meetings. This 
only makes matters worse, in the view of those meetings having 
the primary legislative power; for it is just as likely that they 
will be led by the nose by clever demagogues as that they will be 
conducted in the right way by honest men. : 

But though the mass of the people have neither the knowledge, 
the steadiness, nor the intellectual discipline, necessary for the 
discharge of legislative duties, it is matter of experience that they 
have great tact and discernment in discovering those who are qua- 
lified for those duties. The client knows where to find the best 
lawyer, and the patient the best physician. So, also, the elector 
knows where to find the best representative. 

Among those who admit the independent and deliberative ca- 
pacity of members of Parliament, many contend that the exaction 
of pledges is necessary to furnish the elector with the means of 
judging of the fitness of the candidate. For this opinion, con- 
sidering the matter generally, we do not see sufficient grounds; 
and we think that those who maintain it have confounded pledges 
of future conduct with declarations of present opinion. Some such 
vagueness has dictated the following passage in Mr. Fox's 
pamphlet. 

‘* Let no confidence in your candidate supersede the exacting from him the 
most distinct avowals and pledges on all great principles and essential points. 
No reasonable man can object to being pledged. Ifhis mind is not made up on 
the principles by which the most important matters that can come before him 
must be decided, he had better continue in private life until he has considered 
the subject more thoroughly.” 

So say we. Butthis, which is an excellent argument for obtain- 
ing, from a candidate about whose principles there is any doubt, 
a distinct avowal of his principles, is no argument for requiring 
from him any pledge or specific promise of future conduct. The 
two things, here confounded, are essentially different, and lead to 
very serious differences in their practical operation. There may 
be great benefit in a candidate, when he comes before the electors, 
making a clear and comprehensive declaration of his principles on 
every point which can regulate his conduct as a legislator—his 
views of the abstract rights of the People, and of the duties, obli- 
gations, and responsibility of the Government—his notions of the 
extent to which Reform is yet called for in our political, ecclesias- 
tical, and municipal institutions—his opinions as to the great ques- 
tions of taxation, public expenditure, &c. But these declarations 
ought to flow from the candidate, ex proprio motu, rather than be 
fished from him by leading questions. If the candidate possesses 
any reasonable portion of the qualifications enumerated by Mr. 
Fox, he will be thoroughly aware of every topic on which the de- 
claration of an aspirant legislator can be expected; and his coming 
forward, of his own accord, and delivering his sentiments, frankly 
and fully, on these topics, will of itself afford a satisfactory pledge 
both of his capacity and his honesty. The case is widely different 
if he is put to answer a string of questions—“ Are you a Re- 
former?—Do you think our civil and criminal code requires im- 
provement?—Are you desirous to avoid unnecessary expenditure? 
—Are you an enemy to monopolies?” &c. Such questions imply 
their own answers. They deprive the candidate, in a great mea- 
sure, of the means of proving his capacity and knowledge; and 
afford no test of his honesty,—for every candidate, honest or dis- 
honest, will give them all an uniform affirmative. If, therefore; 
we shall observe an able and comprehensive letter or address 
from acandidate, embracing all the necessary topics, we shall think 
it reasonable, so far as professions go, to trust him. If we see a 
string of affirmative answers to concerted questions, we shall feel 
ourselves as much in the dark respecting him as ever. 

If such is the case with regard to declarations extorted by ques- 
tions, it is still more so in respect to pledges. An honest man will 
freely come forward and give the most ample declaration of his 
present principles and opinions; but no honest man will come 
forward and give aseries of promises, unless these are of so general 
anature as to be implied in adeclaration of present principles, and 
therefore unnecessary. Beyond this extent, it is only the dis- 
honest man that will give pledges. 

Such are the general principles which, we conceive, govern this 
question: but there certainly are some cases which, as we for- 
merly remarked, must be held as exceptions. Of these, the lead- 
ing one is the question of the duration of Parliament itself. A 
person may be allowed to limit the period for which he may 
choose to delegate his powers to another. In every case of dele- 
gation, its period forms an essential part of the contract; anda sti- 
pulation on this head involves no interference with the conduct of 
the delegate during the stipulated period. An elector may natu- 
rally say—* I am willing to commit my political interests, without 
reserve, into your hands for three years; but I am not disposed to 
trust you, or any man, to such an extent, for seven, We there- 
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fore, in our last article on this subject, specified Triennial Parlia- 
ments as a proper subject for a specific pledge: but this is merely 
a promise not to hold the character of representative beyond the 
period for which the elector chooses to confer it. Indeed, on this 
principle, the pledge should go the length of an engagement to | 
resign his seat, should the constituents choose it, m the event of 
no alteration in the law having taken place. | 

Cases may also occur, as has been already observed, where the 
electors may be unable to find a representative whose principles and 
attainments are entirely to their mind. They may thus be obliged 
to content themselves witha man in whom they cannot place entire | 
confidence : they therefore demand all the security that the nature | 
of the case admits of—his promise to co-operate for the attainment 
of such measures as they may have most at heart. So many of 
our public men have been bred in a bad political school, and so | 
prevalent, even among men who boast of liberality, are notions and | 
prejudices at variance with the true spirit of the time, that such 
cases may very probably happen. 





BARONIAL LEGISLATION. 


A rew weeks ago, the Commons. passed a bill abolishing the 
punishment of death in cases of horse-stealing and sheep-stealing. 
The chief argument for the abolition, next to the humanity argu- 
ment, was the infrequency of the execution of the law, and its con- 
sequent failure as a preventive. The object of the Commons was 
twofold—to make the law milder, and to make it more efficient ; 
to provide for aggravated as for simple cases a certain and suffi- 
cient retribution. They therefore enacted, that for an offence 
which had been almost constantly commuted for various degrees 
of punishment,—extending from banishment for life down to a few 
months’ or weeks’ imprisonment,—banishment for life, which was in 
practice, should also in law be the highest penalty ; and that miti- 
gated cases should be left, as they had always virtually been, to 
the judges’ discretion. When the bill went to the Lords, it passed, 
of course, under the revision of that humane and equitable legis- 
Jator Lord Wynrorp; who, in his zeal for the repression of of- 
fence, insisted that banishment for life should be the penalty in 
every case, and that the judge should have no discretionary power 
in its infliction. In this proposal—which was an aggravation o 
the existing practice in 999 cases, and a mitigation of it in 1, Lord 
BrovuGuam frankly and at once concurred. When this and other 
amendments came to be considered by the Commons, they hesi- 
tated to agree in them, and a conference was the consequence : 
but their Lordships were resolved, as they always are when any 
measure which presses upon the people is in discussion. Soméin- 
significant alterations they were content to give up; but the denial 
of discretionary power to the judge was too valuable an addition to 
the tyranny of a sweeping law to be parted with. LordWynrorp de- | 
clared, that he could not think of giving up that; and Lord | 
BroveHaM, again coneurring with his noble friend Lord Wyn- 
FORD, contended that it ought not to be given up. The Commons 
were simple enough to yield, on the argument commonly urged, 
that it was better to take what the Peers were content to give, 
than to risk the whole bill by opposing them. 

The effect of the new law has been already exemplified. At 
Northampton, on Tuesday, Mr. Justice Parx being called on to 
sentence a man to transportation for life, for sheep-stealing, de- 
clared it to be his opinion, that an inferior punishment ought to 
have been awarded; and it would have been awarded, but for the | 
Lords’ amendment, which rendered banishment for life imperative. 
Similar cases have occurred to the other Judges of Assize. 

It would be useless, at this period of the session, to enter into 
any argument on the subject. We shall merely state one or two 
facts. The average value of a riding-horse is about 100/.; the 
value of an ordinary lamb is about 10s. So much for the differ- 
ing value of the things stolen. He who steals a horse, must be a 
thief in inclination and practice—he steals what he intends to con- 
vert into money; he that steals a lamb, may be honest in inclina- 
tion—he may steal merely to satisfy the cravings of hunger. So 
much for the difference of the temptation. He who is condemned | 
for stealing the horse may have stolen twenty before; he who is | 
condemned for stealing the lamb may have been caught in his 
first offence. So much for the degree of criminality. Yet to each 
and all of these offences—to the theft of 1002. and the theft of 10s., 
to the theft to pamper luxury and the theft to feed necessity, to 
the twentieth theft and the first—Lord Wynrorp assigns the 
same punishment, without variation of degree or duration ; Lord 
BrovGuam agrees with Lord Wynrorp; and all the other Lords 
say “Amen!” This is what is called ameliorating the criminal 
code; and such are the legislators, for the sake of preserving 
whose dignity intact, the People of England were a few weeks ago 
ealled on to relinquish the hopes and wishes of half a century! 














MAIL-CONVEYANCING, 

“THE following paragraph is going the rounds of the newspapers. 
“ Mr. Babbage;~in-his-admiifable work on the Hconomy of Manufacttres, 
has a new plan of conveying the mail. The immense revenue of the Post-office 
would afford means of speedier conveyance ; the letter-bags do not ordinarily weigh 
one hundred pounds, and are yet conveyed in bulky machines of some thousand 
times the weight, drawn by four horses, and delayed by passengers. The reil- 
voad and the steam-carriage will probably soon relieve the speculator.' .Mr. 
Babbage proposes’ the erection of pillars along each line of road; these pillars 
to be connected by inclined wires or iron rods, along which the letters enclosed 
in cylinders, attached to the rod by rings, are to slide; persons stationed on these 


| a very great measure by the passengers and parcels. 





columns are to forward the cylinders from each point, after having extracted the 


contents belonging to their own station. In this manner it is calculated that a” 
letter might, be sent (from pillar to post) to the farthest limits of the land in 
the course of a very small portion of time—from London to York probably in 
an hour or two. (* the absence of these pillars, and in the interior districts, it 
is suggested that church-steeples, properly selected, might answer the purpose ; 
and in London the churches might be used for the circulation of the twopenny | 
post. “ 

Mr. Bassace's plan assumes, of course, that at every pillar 
the cylinder is to be hoisted to the top, and again launched down 
the inclined plane formed by the connecting wires; which might 
be easily effected with pillars, but would not be quite so easily 
effected with church-steeples. We have considerable doubts of 
the value of this new mail-conveyer. The pillars must be lofty 
and numerous, and, by consequence, expensive,—much more so, 
we suspect, than the present mode of conveyance, which is paid in 
We fear we 
must een wait for the railways,—though, from the fashion in 
which these most excellent of all undertakings are treated in 
Parliament, it would appear that we shall have to wait a long 
while. 

Some years ago, there was exhibited at Charing Cross, a model 
of a railway, invented by a native of Glasgow, which he called the 
Suspension Railway,—partly because the rails were suspended on 
pillars, like Mr. BasBace’s rods, and partly because the waggon 
was suspended on the rails. It was stated that a carriage could 
be propelled along this railway at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
without difficulty or danger. The pillars were not required to be 
above six or seven feet high, unless where the unevenness of the 
ground made a greater height necessary ; and a double suspen- 
sion tram-road, it was calculated, could be constructed for about 
one half of the expense of a single tram-road laid on the ground 
in the ordinary way. If no greater burden than a couple 
of hundredweight were required to be conyeyed, one rail, we 
suppose, would suffice; and the expense would probably not be 
above one twentieth part of the ordinary railway. The proposed 
machinery for impelling waggons on the Suspension Railway was, 
wheels fixed at certain distances, and endless chains or ropes; the 
wheels being worked by hand, or by horse or steam power, 
as might be deemed necessary. The Suspension Railway attracted 
less attention than it deserved. For heavy carriages, its value 
was at least problematical ; but for carriages conveying no greater 
weight than 4,000 or 5,000 letters, it was most admirably adapted 
by its cheapness and speed. The Duke of Ricumonp might do 
worse than make trial of it on such a scale as would put its value 
beyond question. 





REPORTING. 


Tue present system of publishing the speeches delivered in Par- 
liament, has been often alluded to in the course of the discussions 
on the Reform Bill. The reports of the Times have been more 
frequently noticed than those of the other Morning Papers,— 
partly, we believe, from their being more extensively read and 
quoted, but partly also from an opinion, industriously propagated, 
that on several occasions there has been observable in them de- 
cided evidence of undue bias. This charge, we are bound to say, 
has never been made out to our satisfaction, as against the pro- 
prietors or managers. Whether it be well founded as against the 
reporting establishment, is another question. 

The system of Parliamentary reporting has been carried to a 
degree of accuracy, of which those who knew it twenty or thirty 
years ago could hardly have supposed it susceptible; but it is still 
far from having reached perfection; nor do we look upon any very 
near approach to perfection as at all attainable by the means and 
appliances that an ordinary newspaper can bring to the task. The 
two great obstacles which stand in the way of accurate reporting, 
in a daily journal, are its limited space, and the limited time in 
which that space must be filled. Taking the largest, or that 
which, from the size of its type, contains the greatest quantity of 
matter, the Times—that journal, which consists of twenty-four 
columns, is capable of printing no more than six or seven hours 
of debate, if the entire debate be given; the usual allowance beinga 


| column for each quarter of an hour of a continuous speech. Now the 


House of Commons meets at four o'clock in the afternoon; and for 
four nights of the week, it sits, on an average, till two o'clock in the 
morning : the House of Lords meets at five o'clock, and for four nights 
of the week, in the busy time of the session, sits until eight o'clock, 
Here are about thirteen hours, six or seven of which cannot be re- 
ported at all. But this calculation proceeds on the supposition of the 
twenty-four columns being devoted entirely to debate. For the most 
part, however, it is not possible to devote more than the half of 
that number to Parliamentary reports ; and if we assume twelve 
columns as the average, we shall be over rather than under the 
mark, Thus, twelve parts out of fifty-two—or a little more than 
one fifth of the debate—is the utmost for which even the largest 
newspaper can find room. 

Again, it takes about two hours to extend the notes of a quarter 
of an hour; a speech of three quarters of an hour will therefore 
take six hours to write it fairly out. Suppose such a speech to 
finish at two o'clock, the ordinary hour of the Commons’ rising, it 
would not be possible to publish it before ten o'clock at the ear- 
liest,—that is, six hours after the usual hour of going to press. 
The Times, relying on its high character, can afford to delay 
publication, on extraordinary occasions; but even the Times can- 
not do so habitually. The consequence is, that of the whole de 
bate, on an average four fifths must be sacrificed ; and in nearly 
every instance, the latest portion must be sacrificed altogether. 
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How, then, and by whom, it may be asked, are the contractions 
made, which the dimensions of the newspaper and the hour of 
publishing render necessary? By the reporters alone; and this 
is the grand defect of the system. 

If Mr. Bassace could frame an instrument by which all the 
words of a debate could be taken down, that machine would be a 
model of a reporter. In fact, the less mind a mere reporter exer- 
cises—the nearer he approaches to asteam engine—the more per- 
fect he is. 


qualities which rarely fall to any one’s lot. He must be well in- 
formed on all subjects of public discussion; well educated; ex- 
tensively read; above all, he must be clear-headed, and possessed 
in a high degree of that tact by which the essentials of an argu- 
ment and the more felicitous parts of an illustration are at once 
separated from what is accidental or superfluous; and to all these 
qualities—which would make a good member, instead of a good 
reporter—he must add a mechanical facility in note-taking, to 
which for the most part it will require years to attain. Looking 
to the average capacity of human nature, it is no imputation on 
reporters—who, taken as a whole, are a most respectable, intelli- 
gent, and laborious class of men—to say, that not only do some of 
them fall far short of the standard of perfection in their art, but 
that very few of them at all approach it. And yet, not only does 
the system of reporting require that a Jarge discretion be given to 


| 
| 


The three Graces are nolonger mythological—the dream of a Greek 
poet. they are now coexistent, tangible, and palpable (as we be- 
lieve and trust) in London itself—the land of reality—the capital 
of “work and labour done.” Dancing is an art hitherto of con- 
fined limits : it has not been conceived what the human form was 
capable of, till shown of late by certain gifted individuals, after 
years of study—study heightening, not destroying, the beauty de- 


| scended from Eve in Paradise. 


But, to a daily paper, it is evident such perfection is | 


utterly unsuited; and accordingly, a reporter there must combine | arrangements of the mortal frame that instantly convey emotions 


men who may be, from their defects of education and of natural | 


talent, wholly inadequate to its judicious exercise, but it will 
often happen, in so large a body, that there are serious impe- 
diments of a moral as well as of an intellectual kind. It has been 
asserted that the Roman Catholic question was carried by means 
of the undue prominence which was given to it, by the Irish re- 
porters, whenever it was made the subject of allusion or discussion. 
This is a pleasant exaggeration; but we believe it to be a fact, 
that there was a disinclination to report certain advocates of the 
Anti-concession side, and that, among others, Sir Rosertr Inexis 
was, to use the technical phrase, regularly cud. It may seem 
strange to the uninitiated, how, with such a number and diversity 


man chose to neglect a speaker, another should do the same. It 
would occupy too much space to describe the causes of this mi- 
nutely ; but we may just remark, that there are always one or two 
reporters in the Gallery, to whom the rest look up, and from whom 
the cue is taken with respect to what speeches are to be given at 
length, what are to be given shortly, and what are not to be given 
at all; and that this understood rule, though not without its use 
when honestly acted upon, may be employed by a dishonest 
leader, either to cloak his laziness, or to indulge his dislike to in- 
dividuals or theiropinions. It is, however, more generally abused 
in favour of national biases than personal predilections. What is 
it that encumbers the columns of « newspaper with all the galli- 
maufry of the most insignificant speaker on the most contemptible 
subject respecting Ireland, but the fact that three-fifths of the re 


porters are Irish; and that not only are their affections very na- | 


turally influenced by that circumstance, but the course of their 
studies has rendered Irish questions more familiar to their minds, 
and the reporting of them requires infinitely less labour and care, 
than the reporting of English or Scotch questions ? 

It is impossible, consistently with the system, to deny to the 
reporters the exercise of a large discretion; but it is quite obvious 
that the largest discretion ought to be subject to certain regula- 
tions. If a speaker's language is loose and his argument weak, 
the natural mode of abridging his speeches is, to reject the super- 
fluities of his phraseology and the non-essentials of his logic. But 
nothing can be more blameable than the undue compression or re- 
jection of an argument, not because it is pointless or inapplicable, 
but because, forsooth, it is urged by a man or for a purpose which 
it does not suit the fancy of the reporter to support. Still more 
improper is the imputation to a speaker of sentiments which he 
never expressed, because the reporter may have been too indolent 
to take note of what he did express, or been accidentally hindered 
from doing so. And yet this—which in the slang of the Gallery 
is called “ sticking it intoaspeaker”—is by no means rarely prac- 
tised. The last and worst abuse in reporting (it is, we admit, not 








acommon one), is the imputation to a member, not merely of | 


what he did not say, but of what he did not and could not mean 


to say—the misreporting both of the matter and form of his | 


speech. 
the reports of the daily press; and such of them as arise from the 
ignorance and want of tact of the reporter are manifestly incurable. 
Weare far, therefore, from joining with the Times in ridiculing 


All these defects and faults are occasionally noticeable in | 


the project of Mr. Dawson for reporting the debates of the House | 


by persons appointed by itself; and neither can we for a moment 
join in the sneer at the partiality which such a mode of reporting 
would lead to, or in the eulogy on the impartiality of that system 
whose open and palpable defects it would supply. We believe 
that means, and those most simple and effective, may be devised 
to reduce Mr. Dawson's proposal to practice, without in the re- 
motest degree touching on the fairness and honesty of the Parlia- 
mentary reports. 





BRUGNOLI—HEBERLE—TAGLIONI. 
Av this moment, there dance in London three forms of perfection ; 
each differing from the other, each excelling the other ; but all, 
in their respective aérial paths, unequalled, unrivalled—perfect. 


| movement. 





How or why, it is difficult to analyse, but there are positions and 


to the bosom of ethereal grace, supernal loveliness, of a seventh- 
heaven state of luxury and refined bliss. These are chiefly visible 
in the “ poetry of motion :” and they who are inspired by the muse 
of this great branch of poetry,are few—the pretenders mary. The 
truly rapt are evident—they tread on clouds: the professors of the 
pseudo-motive poetry betray their origin by a clumsy affinity with 
the boards—by their ludicrous attempts torise above their sphere. 

The true dancer is as quickly recognized as the true poet, the 
true painter, or the true musician. 
the painter, a tone of the musician, a flowing bound of the dancer, 
each alike betrays the favoured genius of the being gifted with 
his power. 

They may talk of their Academies and their Conservatories as 
they please, but genius is universalas rare, and instantly recog- 
nizable: no education may produce it, education can scarcely 
modify it. It will have its way. 

The names of the three Poetesses of Motion, whom it is the 
good fortune of rich and luxurious England to possess at this sea- 
son, are inscribed above. Of BruGNnoui we have spoken before,— 
she is the impossible Grace; HrBerte is the goddess of elegance 
and art; Tacrriont of elastic joy—of grace in ecstasy. None 
can equal Bruenouti, for her muscles are at once composed of 
ivory and Indian-rubber—she is a creature of vegetable gum and 
elephant’s tooth: prior muscle never had its equal either in energ 
or rigour. 

HEBERLE is a creature of the most refined art: her exquisite 


| powers seem to transcend mortality; and yet we fancy we can dis- 
of reporting establishments, this could be done—how, because one | 


cover their origin, progress, perfection, in the traces left behind. 
But it is like looking in the Pyramids for marks of masonry. 
Attitude is the forte of the divine Hrserie: she is great, too— 
ye Gods, how great!—in the graceful exertion of power: she 
seems to do those exquisite movements that dazzle while they de- 
light, simply as if they were specimens only of the gifts that had 
been given to her. 

Could an apothecary socommingle essences, that he might make 
up our prescription for mental disease, we should say—Recipe, 
the power and the grace and the form of HeserLE: mix them in 
some vase of witchery; let lights innumerable, odours inexpres- 
sible, and tones inconceivable, fill the air and impregnate it with 
delight; and at some favourable moment of returning spirit, 
draw up the curtain. Such a vision floating behind it! If music 
can cure the bite of a tarantula; then is HeBERLE a specific for 
the Cholera. 

Ah! Taetioni1! thow art for moments of bliss and joy, and 
seemest altogether an anomaly in this dismal age. Can there be 
death in the world and thou here? This is not dancing; this is 
the rejoicing of an ethereal creature, that has known, can know 
no sorrow. Here she comes, bounding like a stag in the forest, 
all wildness and joy. But her movements are music. Ay, this 
is a reach beyond even the most graceful of wild nature’s be- 
ings. Here is the beauty of art as well as nature—of the luxury 
of civilization combined with the exuberance of the virgin soil. 
Peasant joy may bound as high—simplicity may appear as inno- 
cent—the soul of music may animate beautiful creatures beyond 
their own notions of man’s capability of inhaling delight at the 
aspect of them; but here is a gay, bounding girl, whom no edu- 
cation could have produced, no care prepared, whose movements 
are a species of revelation. Poets have dreamt of such; but we 
live in days when the dreams of poets are often surpassed. 

We can tell those who love art as we do, something of the effect 
of the performances of these wonderful creatures,—separated in 
their spheres by the whole Strand. Bru@Nnoui we wonder at, and 
say, Is this the power of human foot, or the human leg or arm? 
At Heper.e's approach we exclaim, Is this a woman or a goddess ? 
what a grace! what a divinity! But with Tagiiont there is no 
mistake: ay, this is human nature,—divinified, it is true, but 
still all nature,—joyous beyond Paradise, delicious beyond the 
conceptions of Mahomet—above all, heart-springing, more than 
in these degenerate and complicated times we hoped to see any 
thing in human guise. 

The intoxication produced by TaGtioni arises from seeing 
what are called common things performed with a superiority and 
ease that seems to raise a boarding-school step into an angelic 
To be new, is to be something ; but to do old things 
in a manner that raises them above all novelty, is the greatest 
triumph. Were TaGLion1 to come down and mix in a country- 
dance, she would seem a condescending goddess, to whom all things 
were delightful, but who, like the Mother of Aineas, could not even 
walk without disclosing her divine nature. Were HErBerur to 








descend on such a scene, all would exclaim, “ Wonderful!” and 
talk of the power of art and the odour of the lamp. Did BrueNoLt 
join, the masters and maidens would stop on the point of their toes, 
and, standing still, exclaim, “ But this is a spirit." It is a good 
one, it is to be hoped; for the Devil is masculine, and only appears 
with a club-foot and in a male form. 


A line of the poet, a stroke of 
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Bruenott has lately suffered an eclipse, from an ignoble ran 
dent: Hxserte shines forth almost nightly: but the . =e 
Graces are not to be seen together. The representations conduc et 
by M. Laporte at Covent Garden, of which Mars and ES dot 
are the attractions, continue with unexampled success. i er in 
our lives, in any part of the world- -Paris, Munich, Dres« en, oF 
London (Italy is out of the question, for people hide themselves in 
the theatres there)—did we see sucha splendid house as on Thurs- 
day night. Probably there were not six places untaken in the 
dress cirele—and the dressing of the women was something su- 
perb: not a private box in the house unoccupied, and the pit 
filled with the é/ite of thetown. Why is this? Why could Kemsie 
do nothing in this kind? At Younes farewell, the house was per- 
haps fuller—that is, more crushed ; but on Thursday night there 
were not contending combatants in breeches, but everyw here 
order and luxury in dress and manner taking its place. All this 
is worth note; more especially as it may lead to the discovery of the 
cause of the disgust against English theatres, which obtains 
amongst decent people. Is it not the Gallery—the coarse taste 
demonstrated by catcalls—the brutality of loose men rolling into 
boxes, and the indecency of loose women exhibiting in the galleries 
and the lobbies? Do not these things both affect the stage and 
the audience, by coarsening the former and driving away the 
latter? 








THE ENGLISH OPERA. 


Mr. Arnon’s company, having no house of their own, are still 
in lodgings at the Olympic; where the Spectator paid them a 
visit a few evenings ago. Were their pretension to the title of 
“the English Opera” to be judged of by what they are doing at 
present, it would be found exceedingly small. At the English 
Opera, we have nothing that deserves the name of opera, either as 
regards the music or the performance. We have those nonde- 
scripts which go by the convenient name of “ Musical Pieces, 
with French plots, Cockney farce, and genuine English music,— 
music composed by Englishmen whose taste remains uncorrupted 
by vicious German and Italian models. But we must remember 
that Mr. ArNotp has for many years managed the English 
Opera-house; and we heartily trust, that, when he has another 
English Opera home, he will manage it for many years. To Mr. 
ARNOLD the musical public is more indebted than to any man 
who ever conducted a theatre in London. He gave the impulse 
to the current which has now set in so strongly in favour of good 
dramatic music. He first made us acquainted with the name of 
Weser; and brought out, in succession, many of the gems of the 
Italian and German stage. He taught the public to like such 
music; and compelled his gigantic rivals to follow his example. 
We wish heartily to see Mr. ARNOLD established in a theatre 
worthy of “the English Opera;” and we are confident we shall 
have no deficiency of classical productions. 

Meanwhile, his entertainments, notwithstanding their present 
misnomer, are exceedingly agreeable 
Climbing Boy is a good mixture of the pathetic and the humor- 
ous. The story, said to be founded on fact, is the restoration of a 
high-born climbing boy to his family ; and itis helped out by a very 
well-imagined dramatis persone. The little outcast himself is 
very cleverly represented by Miss Hrenprerson. Bartiry is 
amusing ina benevolent country gentleman, come to town to take 
his seat in Parliament, and labouring under the horrors of a 
maiden speech ; and REEvs is grotesque and whimsical in a sen- 
timental street-sweeper. Miss SomrerviLix looks interesting, 
and would sing prettily if she had any thing pretty to sing. The 
Evil Eye is still carried on triumphantly, by Miss KELiy’s power- 
ful acting, and Rerve’s “fun:” there is little more in it. 


During the recent scientific Congress at Oxford, Mr. Faraday was 
exhibiting privately to a few friends his experiment of obtaining the 
electric spark from the magnet. | While this was proceeding, the head 
of one of the colleges (Dr. T.) entered, and inquired what was going 
on? He was told that the Professor of the Royal Institution was de- 
monstrating a proof of his late yery important discovery, the nature of 
which was explained to the Reverend Doctor. ‘ Iam sorry to hear 
of it,” said the very sapient Rector; “ Iam exceedingly sorry to hear 
of it; it will only put new arms into the hands of infidels.” —Morning 
Chronicle. 

The first experiment in France of a locomotive machine on a rail- 
way was made a few days since at Roanne, on the Loire, about forty- 
five miles from Lyons. © Three or four hundred persons, including the 
authorities of the department, and a number of ladies, traversed the 
railway in elegant chariots. The carriages, it is stated, travellcd with 
unexampled velocity, going generally at the rate of a league in seyen 
minutes, and, at their greatest swiftness, performed twelve leagues in 
an hour. [The machine was of course manufactured in England ; 
where, a few days ago, the Legislature threw,out a bill for its applica- 
tion, because the road that it travelled threatened to encroach on the 
privacy of an old woman. When everybody else has adopted our in- 
vention, then, as we did with the steam-boat, we shall begin to think 
about adopting it ourselves. ] 

On Saturday, in Paris, the temperature reached between 95 and 96 
degrees of Fahrenheit. On Sunday, the same thermometer marked only 
80. With ourselves, the thermometer was 75 degrees at eight o’clock 
p.m. on Tuesday; and on Wednesday at the same hour it was only 
63 degrees. 

By the triennial census of the population of Prussia, made up to the 
close of 1831, it appears that since the year 1828,. there has been an 
increase of 312,850 : the population is now 13,038,960. 
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STOCQUELER'S PILGRIMAGE. 


Tuts is the journal or narrative of an “ overland journey” from 
India, performed by an unusual track,—or rather, by Europeans: 
an untrodden tract, in part, as regards a portion of Asia, and a 
much longer route as regards Europe, than that usually pursued 
by Anglo-Indians anxious to regain their native shore. 

We are not informed of Mr. StocquELeEr’s age, or his profes- 
sion, or his motives for visiting or returning from India. He is 
young—the indications of youth are not to be mistaken; but he is 
also not ill-informed, and is well-meaning. The effect of his nar- 
rative is spoiled by a fear of being tedious: thus, he relates no- 
thing ina natural way, lest he should weary his reader; he is 
pert, lest he should be long; and, at the expense of interest and 
effect, he is brief. He professes to have had an opportunity, in 
the course of “ peculiar literary pursuits,” of perusing without 
digesting the multifarious literary productions of the day. Signs 
we see of superficial reading, and of that conscious and nervous 
manner got by a too constant attention to reviews and criticisms ; 
but we are at a loss to understand what “ peculiar literary 
pursuits” of four years’ duration can have left him unqualified 
to make a better book out of materials so ample. A Frenchman, 
FontTANIER, lately passed over a part—a very small part—of Mr. 
SrocQuELER’s route, and that too which he considers absolutely 
common,—the parts of Turkey and Persia bordering on the Black 
Sea; and yet wrote one of the most intelligent and pleasing books 
of travels in the library : but then, he was a scientific person; he 
had been educated in the Ecole Normale, and had not lost four 
years’ occupation in “ peculiar literary pursuits ;” where he had 
ample opportunity to read the multifarious productions of modern 
times. Mr. Srocque er, indeed, ought to have harvested more 
than he has done, in spite of the peculiarity of his literary pur- 
suits; which we cannot help thinking means, keeping a book- 
seller's shop, or perhaps dealing out novels and romances in a fa- 
shionable library. Can he have been a reviewer ?—It is possible, 
The gulf which now divides the journeyman librarian or the book- 
seller's apprentice from the bench of criticism, is not higher or 
wider than a shop counter, and is easily skipped over by light- 
heeled impudence. 

Let us, however, not be harsh: Mr. SrocqueLerR may have 
been neither librarian nor critic, nor yet strolling player, in spite 
of a most injudicious sprinkling of dramatic fragments. He is 
now, at least, a travelier; and hascrossed the Buctiari Mountains, 
where, he says, never European trod before,—and we cannot con- 
tradict him: he has been robbed and bound hand and foot, cheated, 
rebuffed, insulted, and half-starved, after the manner in which the 
Easterns love to receive the wayworn traveller. After escaping 
the plague, and losing all his chattels, and after being bafiled in 
some half-a-dozen routes, he got at length to the frontiers of Rus- 
sia, where he was all but driven back across the dreary Black Sea. 
It seems, that amiable autocrat the Emperor of Russia has been 
censured in certain “overland journies” from India; and, instead 
of reforming the abuses which gave rise to the remarks, he has 
found it easier to give orders that no Englishman coming from 
India shall enter his territories. Count PAHLEN, after repeated 
intercession on the parts of the Consul and the traveller, ventured 
to transgress his supposed instructions, and Mr. SrocquELER was 
permitted to spend a fortnight in the lazaretto of Odessa. He 
thence made his way, by the most horrible roads in the world, 
through Podolia into Gallicia, and the territories of Austria. At 
Lintz, he had the good fortune, while waiting for passports, to 
spend several days with SkyrzNeck1, the unfortunate Polish 
General, who was at that time dwelling imcog. under Austrian pro- 
tection. The account of SkyrzNECK1 is of the most enthusiastic 
description. The narrative of his escape from Warsaw is also in- 
teresting. The notes and memoranda taken from the patriot’s 
own mouth, respecting the origin and conduct of the Polish rebel- 
lion, Mr. SrocquELer has destroyed, at the instance of the 
General himself. He has, however, since found the narrative 
in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, exactly coincident with all 
the facts and views of this upright but unfortunate com- 
mander. This isa work which, it will be remembered, at the time 
was upheld by us against the abuse of several critical publications 
of the day, who would tolerate only rhetorical declamation against 
tyranny, and in favour of liberty on the subject of the unhappy 
Poles, and who railed at the narrative in question, as a servile 
eulogy of Russia, because it tcok an impartial view of events and 
their causes, 

Leaving Lintz, and spending some time in Vienna, Mr. Sroc- 
QUELER resided in Berlin and Hanover; where he seems to have 
been liked and well treated. 

Although Mr. SrocquveLer has made comparatively little of 
his opportunities, his book is far from being destitute of enter- 
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tainment and instruction. The chapter on the trade of Trebizond 
contains much curious information; and theviews it opetis deserve 
the atteation of every merchant who wishes to attempt a new, 
extensive, and profitable market for English productions. The 
geographical information is necessarily important, from the author's 
having pursued a route, the names of the places on which occur 
in none of the maps of Persia. The interest of the narrative itself 
is, we have said, greatly diminished by the ‘traveller's imperfect 
information, and from a kind of pert modesty, which leads him to 
decline all description—in a book of travels, forsooth ! 

We make room for one extract—a favourable specimen of the 
writer's manner. 

Beautiful as is the scenery of Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia, I can imagine 
few roads more picturesque than that between Vienna and Braunau. It lies 
for a considerable distance along the right bank of the Danube, and is covered 
with forests of firs interspersed with cleanly hamlets ; while on the opposite side 
the eye of the traveller can rest, and be gladdened with the perpetual prospect 
of hill and dale, castle, convent, chapel, valley, and plantation. It was in the 
depth of winter that I passed through this enchanting part of Austria; and can 
imagine, from the view it then presented, what a paradise it must be in the 
summer season. Plenty, tranquillity, and security, marked the internal condi- 
tion of the country, and religion seemed to occupy as much of the attention of 
the people as the calls on their manual exertions. “Politicians abuse the govern- 
ment of Austria: its restraints on the press, its hostility to public freedom in 
any shape, its severe taxation of the necessaries of life, form so many grounds 
of cavil, and unfavourable comparisons with the government of freer nations 
But surely this is superfluous censure. The true end of government is said to 
be the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number,” and where is this principle 
reduced to finer ekg than in Austria? Where is poverty rarer, employment 
more general, the comforts of life more abundant? Where is there a people 
more attached to. their rulers, or less inclined to murmur at their own condi- 
tion? It is not that the Austrian is in a state of intellectual degradation, or 
the mere slave of sensual gratification, for Germany holds a high place amongst 
the enlightened nations of the earth. It is, I should say, the happy result of a 
felicitous combination of mild sway and economical expenditure on the part of 
the governing—a rational philosophy and a cheerful temperament on th 
of the at 

- We left Vienna for Munich in the common eil-wagen, and reached Braunau 
on the 6th of January. Here we learnt, to our consternation, that there was a 
quarantine on the Bavarian frontier of twenty days, and that we must wait 

fteen for our turn of admission to the temporary lazaretto. . I had had enough 
of quarantine detention, and now resolved to alter my intended route rather 
than to submit to any more. A few minutes’ consideration determined the 
matter, and we agreed to proceed to Saxony, thence to Berlin, Hamburg, &c. 
We therefore took our places in the return wagen, and beat a retreat to Linz. 

Arrived at the post-house at Linz, in Austria, my first care was to ascertain 
whether the authorities at the police-office would render our passports available 
for Berlin, without the necessity of sending them on to Vienna for the counter- 
signature of the Prussian minister. But it appeared that no arrangement of 
the kind could be accomplished. We were, therefore, constrained to make up 
our minds to remain at Linz until the return of the passports from Vienna ; 
whither they were accordingly sent without delay. As soon as this business 
had been despatched, we removed from the Post Haus to the hotel Goldenen 
Liiwen (Golden Lion); where, as a fellow-traveller from Braunau had apprized 
us, the celebrated Polish chief Skyrznecki was residing incog. Not many 
minutes after we had been installed in our new domicile, my companion proposed 
that we should send up our names to the General, and solicit permission to pay 
our respects,—a proposition so consonant to my own wishes that I did not hesitate 
a moment to acquiesce. The gargon warned us that there was little chance of 
our suit being granted, inasmuch as Skyranecki had been for two months and a 
half a tenant of his apartment, and invariably declined all visits; but we enter- 
tained a presentiment, pardonable enough if the acknowledged influence of the 
English name on the Continent be considered, that our application would not be 
rejected. The garcon left us, and shortly afterwards returned with a look of 
surprise and good humour, saying, that the General would be most happy to 
receive “the two Englishmen.” Our emotions may easily be conceived. My 
venerable companion had resided for many years in Russia: he had been a wit- 
ness to the odious system of government prevalent in that empire; he had 
formed many valuable friendships amongst the Poles; and, though deprived = 
the rigidity of Russian regulations of those means of becoming acquainted with 
the course of public events which are available in freer countries, he had never- 
theless contrived to learn as much of the progress of the affairs of Poland as 
sufficed to identify Skyrznecki in his mind with every thing that was brave, 
honourable, patriotic, and skilful. For my own part, shut out as I had been 
from almost all intercourse with civilized society for the previous eight months, 
aid necessarily unacquainted as I was with all but the unhappy results of the 
Polish revolution, I did not anticipate a higher degree of bliss than that of seeing 
and conversing with a soldier and a patriot of good repute. But even this was 
something to a man writhing under the mortifying reflection, that he could not 
now visit the lands that gave birth to a Hofer and a Tell, or the scenes of their 
daring deeds in behalf of political independence. 

: The hour fixed upon by the General for our visit arrived. We went up to his 
room, knocked at the door, and were instantly admitted. Had we been utter 
strangers to the name and character of our new acquaintance, our demeanour 
might probably have been more assured; but it is quite impossible that we 
could have felt the less respect for the individual who now rose to receive us. 
There was an air of majesty in his port, blended with the most perfect grace, 
that irresistibly attracted the homage of meaner mortals. Had I met him in 
the street, I should involuntarily have taken off my hat, or at least have turned 

to contemplate his “ noble presence.” In stature, he might have been about 

six feet high—perhaps more; in carriage he was erect, without possessing a 
shadow of the ordinary stiffness of the miélitaires of the Continent; his counte- 
nance was pale and somewhat wan, evidently the result of confinement, inac- 
tivity, and distress of mind. But his eye!—and his forehead! His keen grey 
eye, which at one glance uttered a thousand sentiments—that at once spoke a 
consciousness of rectitude, a capacity to command, a sense of its owner’s adverse 
condition, a feeling of goodwill to ull men, and a welcome to his immediate visi- 

tors—his vast expanse of forehead, that encased the purest and noblest of minds ! 

—these features could only belong to one of gentle blood, accustomed to a ‘ space 
in the world’s thought,” and ‘dominion over his fellow-men.” He was plainly 

attired in an olive frock and black trousers, and had apparently been reading ; 
for, on rising, he laid down a book. We apologized for the liberty, &c.; but 
were speedily reassured, and in a few minutes had gone over various oe 
subjects of discussion. On taking leave of the General, we were invited to drin 

tea with him that evening d la mode Anglaise,—an invitation which we gladly 
accepted ; and we returned to our apartments in excellent humour with the ac- 
cident that had thus brought us acquainted with one of the best and greatest 
men of the age. My worthy fellow--trayeller did not understand a syllable of 

French (the language in which we conversed) ; but so animated and expressive 

were Skyrznecki’s gesticulations, that he declared himself almost as much de- 
lighted with the interview as if he had interchanged sentiments with the hero, 
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or had cémprehended every word he uttered. In the evening, we were, ag 
may be supposed, true to our appointment. The conversation, naturally. eriough 
referred to the affairs of Poland ; and such progress had we made in one ano- 
.ther’s confidence in the course of an hour, that on my expressing my ignorance 
of many of the most importait and interesting features in the history of the re~ 
cent revolution, Skyrznecki volunteered an account of the whole business from 
its commencement down to the captute of Warsaw. I endeavoured, on retiring 
to my chamber, to commit to paper all that I had thus heard, with a view to its 
subsequent publication ; but on submitting the manuscript to my illustrious 
friend, he seemed to think that the dignity of the theme p eam | something 
beyond a mere narrative—that it was of consequence enough of itself to form 
the subject of an entire volume: upon which I destroyed my memoranda, lest I 
might be tempted hereafter to make use of the meagre materials, at the expense 
of a ‘serious and important cause. I the less regret the step, because No. XX. 
of the admirable Cabinet Cyclopedia of Dr. Lardner contains a history of the 
insurrection, which in spirit and in phrase corresponds, as far as my memory 
serves me, almost entirely with the description given me by the General. 





EARLE'’S RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


We have here a more ample view of the character and manners 
of the New Zealanders than may be found in any other single 
publication. Of this race, owing to our scanty knowledge, 
the most erroneous impressions have hitherto prevailed. Cap- 
tain Cruisr, in his work on the Island, and some others who 
have written of them, have necessarily given but imperfect accounts 
of so large a territory; but the residence among them of an in- 
telligent and accomplished traveller has greatly contributed to a 
more correct estimate of the native character. The New Zea- 
landers are gifted by nature with high qualities both of body and 
mind, They are fierce and warlike; a character which, in a rude 
state, must produce sanguinary habits. But they are noble- 
minded, generous, and kind, with great intellectual power. The 
march of improvement is begun among them; and they appear to 
differ from all the savage tribes discovered in modern times, in this 
striking particular, that while other tribes have allowed European 
settlers gradually to usurp the dominion over their country and 
themselves, the New Zealanders are possessed of power, both 
moral and physical, sufficient to preserve their independence. They 
will thus probably present the spectacle, hitherto only imagined 
in philosophical speculations—and in some, such as NigBUHR’s, 
absolutely pronounced impossible—of the gradual progress of so 
ciety from its rudest state to the highest degree of refinement. 

Mr. Earue had ocular evidence of the existence of the very 
discreditable habit of cannibalism among these people: from other 
sources, indeed, there was no reason to doubt it—their testimony 
was at least equal to that of the present author. Soon after his 
arrival among them, a female slave, who had run away from one 
of the chiefs with whom the European party was very intimate, 
was seized by her master, killed by him with his own hand, 
Mr. Earve and his friends, 
hearing of the circumstance, arrived on the spot while the culinary 
preparations were going on— 

Atoi received us in his usual manner; and his handsome open countenance 
could not be imagined to belong to so savage a monster as he had proved him- 
self to be. I shuddered at beholding the unusual quantity of potatoes his slaves 
were preparing to eat with this infernal banquet. We talked coolly with him 
on the subject ; for as we could not prevent what had taken place, we were re- 
solved to learn, if possible, the whole particulars. Atoi at first tried to make us 
believe he knew nothing about it, and that it was only a meal for his slaves ; but 
we had ascertained it was for himself and his favourite companions. After va- 
rious endeavours to conceal the fact, Atoi frankly owned that he was only wait- 
ing till the cooking was completed to partake of it. He added, that, knowing 
the horror we Europeans held these feasts in, the natives were always most anx~ 
ious to conceal them from us, and he was very angry that it had come to our 
knowledge; but, as he had acknowledged the fact, he had no objection to talk 
about it. He told us that human flesh required a greater number of hours to 
cook than any other ; that ifnot done enough, it was very tough, but when suf- 
ficiently cooked it was as tender as paper. He held in his hand a piece of paper, 
which he tore in illustration of his remark. He said the flesh then preparing 
would not be’ ready till next morning ; but one of his sisters whispered in my ear, 
that her brother was deceiving us, as they intended feasting at sunset. 

We inquired why and how he kad murdered the poor girl. He replied, that 
running away from him to her own relations was her only crime. He then 
took us outside his village, and showed us the post to which she had_ been tied, 
and laughed to think how he had cheated her—‘* For,” said he, ‘ I told her I 
only intended to give her a flogging; but I fired, and shot her through the 
heart!” My blood ran cold at this relation, and I looked with feelings of horror 
at the savage while he related it. Shall I be credited when I again affirm, that 
he was not only a handsome young man, but mild and genteel in his demeanour? 
He was a man we had admitted to our table, and was a general favourite with 
us all; and the poor victim to his bloody cruelty was a pretty girl of about sixteen 
years of age! 

Mr. Ear_e received from one of the chiefs, who had got the 
name of “ King George,” accounts of some of the catastrophes 
which had happened to the crews of vessels touching at the island, 
and which always arose from the fault of the Europeans them- 
selves. Ofthese, the massacre of the crew of the Boyd, about 
thirty years ago, has been already related; but the fate of 
the French navigator Marion, and his crew, has hitherto re- 
mained a mystery. The following is Kine GroreGx’s account 
of it— 

He assured us that the catastrophe was quite unpremeditated. Marion’s en- 
tire ignorance of the customs of the New Zealanders occasioned that distressing 
event : as I have before observed, that strangers, not acquainted with their re- 
ligious prejudices, are likely to commit some fatal error ; and no action is more 
likely to lead a party into danger than an incautious use of the seine; for most 
of the beaches (best suited for that purpose) are tabooed. This led to the 
dreadful fate of Marion and his party. I understood from George, that when 
Marion’s men assembled to trail their net on the sacred beach, the natives 
used every kind of entreaty and remonstrance to induce them to forbear; but 
either from ignorance or obstinacy, they persisted in their intentions, and drew 
their net to land, 

The natives, greatly incensed by this act of impiety, vowed revenge; and 
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the suspicions of the French not being roused, an opportunity soon presented it- 
self of taking ample retaliation. The seine being very heavy, the French re- 
quired the assistance of the natives in arrre it onshore. These wily fellows 
instantly consented to the task, and placed themselves alternately between each 


‘Frenchman, apparently to equalizethe work. Consequently, in the act of pull- 


ing, each native had a white man before him; and, on an 5° mea signal, the 
brains of each European were knocked out by a tremendous blow of the stone 
hatchet. : 

Captain Marion, who, from his ship, was an eye-witness of these horrid mur- 
ders, instantly hastened on shore with the remainder of his crew, to avenge the 
slaughter of his countrymen. Led on more by ardour than prudence, he suf- 
fered himself to be surrounded; was overpowered by numbers, defeated, and 
every one was put to death ! 

These horrors, however, are entirely at an end. The natives 
are now convinced that the visits of navigators are friendly and 
for their advantage; though Mr. Ears strongly censures the 
commanders and crews of many of our vessels, whose conduct 
towards the inhabitants is often arrogant and insulting. ‘ I once 
saw, With indignation,” he says, “a chief absolutely knocked over- 
board from a whaler’s deck, by. the ship's mate. Twenty years 
ago, so gross an insult would have cost the lives of every indivi- 
dual on board the vessel; but, at the time this occurred, it was 
only made the subject of complaint.” And the author concludes, 
from his own ample experience, that a body of Europeans may 
now remain in perfect security in any part of these islands. 

A striking appearance of the germ of political order occurred 
during our author's stay. His friend Kina GreorceE had been 
slain in a quarrel with a rival chief. Such an occurrence used 
formerly to be followed by a war among the chiefs, and the de- 
struction of the whole family or tribe of him who had fallen. 
On this occasion, however, a general convocation of the chiefs 
was summoned; the causes of the quarrel were discussed, and 
pacific resolutions adopted. ‘This event,” says Mr. Ear ve, 
** forms a new wera in the political history of the New Zealanders ; 
it being the first time so great an assemblage had met to discuss 
openly a national question, or in which they had allowed cool 
reasoning and good sense to prevail over their habitual ferocity.” 

Surely every one who is interested in tracing our own form of government, 
from the present time up to its first rude outline, will perceive the similarity of 
causes and events, and will anticipate the glorious prospect of beholding a clever, 
brave, and I may add, noble race of men, like the New Zealanders, rescued from 
barbarism. This pacific and rational discussion among the chiefs seems, in 
reality, to give promise of the germ of a regular reform. Should a few more 
such meetings take place, and terminate in the same amicable manner (and I 
think it very probable), some clever individual may rise up amongst’them, take 
the reins in his own hands, and establish something like a regular form of 
government. 

The following are the general characteristics of the New Zea- 
landers. 

They are kind and hospitable to strangers; and are excessively fond of their 
children. Ona journey, it is more usual to see the father carrying his infant 
than the mother ; and all the little offices of a nurse are performed by him with the 
tenderest care and good humour. In many instances (wherein they differ from 
most savage tribes), I have seen the wife treated as an equal and companion. In 
fact, when not engaged in war, the New Zealander is quite a domestic, cheerful, 
harmless character ; but once rouse his anger, or turn him into ridicule, and his 
disposition is instantly changed. The natives are “ cast in beauty’s perfect mould :” 
the children are so finely and powerfully made, that each might serve as a model 
for a statue of the Infant Hercules ; nothing can exceed the graceful and athletic 
forms of the men, or the rounded limbs of their young women; these possess 
eyes beautiful and eloquent, and a profusion of long, silky, curling hair; while 
the intellects of both sexes seem of a superior order. All appear eager for im- 
provement, full of energy, and indefatigably industrious, and possessing among 
themselves several arts totally unknown to their neighbours. 

The recent improvement of the New Zealanders is ascribed by 
Mr. Earte solely to their intercourse with the South Sea whale- 
ships. The Government vessels are as much afraid of the natives, 
and keep them as much at a distance, as they did in the days of 
Captain Cook: and our author pointedly asserts, that the Mis- 
sionaries, of whom a good many have been for a considerable time 
settled there, have not been productive of the slightest benefit. 


_ His account of them is in the highest degree unfavourable ; and 


it seems to be borne out by the facts which he mentions. It is, 
however, but right to observe, that the reports of ELL1s, SrewART, 
and others, demand an attentive consideration. The conduct of 
intemperate captains of merchant vessels and of dissolute and hot- 
headed sailors in these seas, has been far more mischievous than 
the Missionaries are even alleged to have been. 





FORTUNE-HUNTING 


Is tolerably well calculated for the circulating library. It has 
sentiment for the young ladies, and humour and character for 
those who relish books of mere amusement. The authoress has 
exhibited very different powers from those displayed in her First 
Love ; which was a work containing much delicate appreciation of 
the female character, combined certainly with a plot of the utmost 
extravagance. In the art of concocting probabilities, this lady has 
not greatly improved: aseries of more impossible incidents, in the 
present state of society, could not' be invented. Whereas First 
Love was a beautiful eulogy on the tenderness and constancy of 
the female character, Fortune-Hunting is a calumnious libel upon 
their grossness and rapacity. There is devised, for the purpose of 
exposing the true woman, one Colonel Trump, holding a commis- 
sion under Solomon Levi, of Holywell Street, Strand, a Jew old- 
clothes-man, of whom he has purchased his uniform. This vulgar 
impostor succeeds with ladies of the most exemplary description, 
by the force of excessive impudence, a brawny person, a tremen- 
dous pair of whiskers, and an inexhaustible stock of blarney com- 
pliments, Whether a monster like this soi-disant Colonel is cal- 





culated to have complete success with ladies who rejoice in fortunes,. 
we know not: one of their own sex has given it against the ladies, 
and we presume we must submit to her verdict. That it would be 
difficult to say any thing more harsh of the female taste, than that 
such fellows as Trump may pick and choose among them, will be 
clear from the exhibition of some traits of his strange character. 
His impudence, perseverance, and gross vanity, are extremely 
laughable; and if he had been set up as a scarecrow for fortune- 
hunters, we should have thought it all natural enough ; but to see 
the pattern ladies fall into his trap, as wasps drown themselves in 
honey-pots, is too bad, more especially if it be natural. Can forms 
so fair, manners so refined, language so pure, and habits so deli- 
cate, hide behind them monstrous grossness, voracious vanity, and 
above all, such credulous ignorance? Is this life, or only Lea- 
mington and Bath life ?—the scenes whence our authoress appears 
to have drawn her originals. 

The introduction of Colonel Trump both to the reader and his 
regiment takes place at the shop of Solomon Levi, already alluded 
to: he there is promoted from being a Major of the 14th Lancers 
to a Colonel of the Guards. His former regiment he had quitted 
suddenly at Harrowgate, in consequence of the arrival of two bro- 
ther officers, who were not aware that they had sucha fine-looking 
fellow as Trump in the regiment. After that affair, the Major 
thinks it best to get among the “‘ unattached "—determines never 
again to confess his regiment; and, through his silence on the 
point, gives birth to some awkward speculations: these Colonel 
Trump considers the least evil of the two. 

«* Pray, Glandore,” proceeded her Ladyship, ‘who is this Colonel Trump, 
and of what regiment ? He appears to me an extremely forward and half-bred 
person.” : : 

“ Really,” said Glandore, ‘ your Ladyship is severe : om Trump is an ex- 
cellent fellow, I assure you, and of a very ancient and highly respectable family 
—the Trumps of Cornwall.” ; : " 

‘‘ If he is of that family,” replied her Ladyship, “his connexions are some 
of the highest in the kingdom.” 

«« Why, then,” said Lord Summerton, the elderly gentleman on whom Lady 
Kilmany was leaning, “should he thrust himself forward as he does ? If a man 
has any place in society, he is generally allowed to take it without pushing 
for it.” 

«¢ What regiment does he, or did he command ?” asked the deserted Sir Peter, 
who now stood on the, other side of Lady Kilmany; ‘my son has seen a good 
deal of service, and may have met with him.” It was on the part of his absent 
son that Sir Peter was paying court to Mrs. Bellevue. , 

“«« Regiment—ah—,” said Glandore, “really I forget; you must ask himself.” 

Mrs. Bellevue was just asking the Colonel the same question. 

“ Regiment!” he repeated; ‘* yes—yes. There’s a fellow with ices; shall 
I bring you a glass?” } d : 

Mrs. Bellevue assented, and the ice was brought with the most flatteriag 
empressement of manner possible. 

“¢ But I have interrupted you,” said Mrs. Bellevue ; ‘ you were about to say 
what regiment.” ; . 7 ; 

“ Yes—yes—true, we were speaking of my regiment. Very fine regiment : 
—hot work in South America—lost a great many men.” y 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Bellevue, ‘‘ and what regiment did you say it was?” 

« Regiment—yes—yes,—allow me to put your glass down.” 

This service was performed accordingly ; and the Colonel returning to his post, 
begged to know if there was any thing else he could procure for Mrs. Bellevues 

‘© Nothing more, thank you, and 1 ought to beg a thousand pardons for inter- 
rupting you so often. You were just speaking of your regiment. What regi- 
ment was it, did you say ?” 

** Yes—yes—” recommenced the Colonel, ‘* when we were in South America 
—yes,—we lost a great many men, and were obliged to employ great numbers 
of the native Blacks.” 

“ The Blacks, did you say?” asked Mrs. Bellevue: the music was rather 
loud at the moment, so that she had not heard very distinctly. ‘ I know a 
great many officers of the Blues,” she continued ; ‘ but I cannot remember:to 
have heard of the Blacks before.” 

“* The Blacks!” repeated the Colonel, ‘ eh—eh—eh—your wit is almost 
as sparkling as your eyes! My regiment is, Iam sure, highly honoured’ in 
having received a new title from those beautiful lips.” 

“ A new title!” said Mrs. Bellevue; ‘*am I wrong then ?” 

“* Wrong! how could you be wrong? at least, according to my creed, perfect 
loveliness cannot err.” 

** Nay, Colonel Trump,” said Mrs. Bellevue, ‘“ I am so much accustomed to 
compliments, that they really have no effect. It is, to use a military illustration, 
quite a waste of ammunition.” 

The Colonel, however, continued, in his own expressive language, ‘ to fire 
away ;” and though his compliments, it must be confessed, wanted the charm 
of delicacy, such was the assiduity of his manner, the instantaneous supply of 
every imagined want or wish, and the seemingly honest-hearted satisfaction 
with which every trivial service was performed, that Mrs. Bellevue began almost 
to reproach herself for making unmerciful fun of the Colonel. 


Having exhibited the Colonel on the scene of his exploits, we go 
back to the period of his promotion. 


In Holywell Street, in the Strand, may still be seen the well-known and 
well-stocked shop of our good friend Solomon Levi. At the precise moment at: 
which our history opens, this sanctum sanctorum of coats, waistcoats, &c., &«., 
was approached by a swaggering sort of fellow, figure not bad, but features, to 
speak leniently, at least not aristocratic. 

There hung at Solomon’s door sundry of the above-mentioned as well as all. 
other articles of male attire; amorig the rest were various military coats, which. 
seemed to draw the attention of the stranger, for he stopped, and not only looked 
at, but handled some of them. Solomon perceiving this, bustled forth to his 
assistance ; and inviting him to enter, informed him that he had a large assort- 
ment in the shop and back shop, and also in his warerooms up stairs, much: 
better worth the attention of a gentleman than any of those specimens which 
hung out at the door. The stranger entered, and begged to see a full-dress coat 
suitable to a major in the Army. ‘“ It is merely for a fancy ball occasion,” he 
added, ‘‘ or I should of course have had new uniform.” While lifting up, and. 
laying down, and turning about the coats displayed by Solomon, he threw out a 
careless hint that on his homeward voyage his luggage had been thrown over- 
board in a storm ; and again, that when next he joined his regiment, it would 
be time enough to purchase new clothes. On the mention of his regiment, 
Solomon begged to know what regiment, that he might select the coat that 
with the least alteration could be made to suit. “ Yes,” said the stranger, * yes, 
my regiment, yes—let me see, this coat—” 

‘Is the full dress of a major in the Tenth.” 
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&¢ What price ?” 
*¢ Eleven guineas.” 

** Eleven guineas! You would take half the money if you could get it.” 

“T would not take a farthing less than I have named,” said Solomon; “ it 
‘cost thirty, and is as good as new.” By this time the stranger was busy seru- 
tinizing another coat on which the lace was slightly tarnished. * That,” said 
Solomon, “is the full dress of a colonel in the Guards.” 

** But what is the price?” asked the stranger with much doubt, inwardly re- 
flecting the while, that if a majority were so dear, what must a colonelcy be. 

“ This coat is a very great bargain,” said Solomon, ‘ only five pounds, the 
lace being slightly tarnished: I bought it cheap, and I make it a point of con- 
science never to have more than a fair profit on any article.” 

A sort of electric stroke of joy passed through the heart of the stranger, as 
the words of Solomon smote his ear. Confused ideas of the high promotion thus 
within his very grasp raised him in his own estimation: he felt himself a foot 
taller. ‘* Why je A I pay eleven guineas,” said he to himself, “* to be only a 
major, when I can be a colonel for five pounds? Yes, yes,” said he aloud, “ this 
coat, though not so new as I could wish, will certainly suit me best, my rank 
being that of a lieutenant-colonel.” 

‘* T beg your pardon, Colonel,” said Solomon; ‘I understood you to have said 
major, or 1 should have shown you this coat first.” 

* Major |!” repeated the Colonel (for as we do not yet know his name, we 
must call him by his title) “ major! I never mentioned the word: recollect 
yourself; I asked for a colonel’s coat as soon as I entered your shop. 
manded indeed at—a—the—a—taking of Fort Jago in South America.” 

Solomon, who, notwithstanding his possession of a name so revered for wis- 
dom, was a little puzzled, bowed assent, and again begged to know the regiment, 
that he might have any alterations made in the coat which might be necessary. 

“Regiment, yes—a—yes—very proper; yes—regiment, yes—alterations, 
yes—yes—. But—a—my own tailor, you see, will do all that. You'll 
take off twenty per cent. for ready money ?” 

** Could not think of it,” said Solomon; ‘* I have named the very lowest: I 
never make two prices.” The Colonel, however, persisted ; and ‘after much 


I com- 





ARNOLD'S DRAMATIC STORIES, 


Wuar are “ Dramatic Stories?" Stories adapted to scenic repre- 
sentation ? or stories conducted as dramas, by way of dialogue ? or 
are they spoiled plays—rejected dramas, which, being found unfit 
for representation, are headed and tailed, and sent forth as “ dra- 
matic stories "—that is, neither dramas nor stories, but glad to be 
considered either, according to the taste of the reader ? 

Mr. ArNoup's Stories ate dramatic in this respect, that they 
must be acted to be intelligible; and unless the reader is apt at 


| conceiving the talker figuring away before him, laying emphasis 


here and there, pointing a sentence with his finger or by a nod of 
the head or a w ink of the eye, Mr. ArNoLp’s page might as well 
be blank. In this sense, these stories are dramatic ; for they con- 
sist of dialogues that cannot be understood without being acted, 
and of descriptions only intended for students of stage directions. 


| The whole reminds us of a German play, where the wildness of 


higgling, at which this gallant officer showed himself as great a proficient as | 


any old egg-.wife in any market, Solomon yielded, and then proceeded to remind 


the Colonel that he would require some other articles of dress to complete his | 


costume ; at the same time handing him a waistcoat in tolerable preservation, 
and holding up, for distant effect, a pair of white kerseymeres. The Colonel, 
however, was not to be taken in, or, as he himself would have expressed it, 
done, so easily as all that: he insisted on a close examination, turned them in- 
side out, and, what was still more effectual, held them up between his eyes and 
the light. 

7 Ho ho!” he exclaimed ; ‘the moths have been having a capital good 
meal of it here, and in a confounded awkward place too,—so conspicuous, just 
at the left-hand pocket, where the holes will be sure to be seen. If they had 
been concealed by the skirts of the swallow-tailed coat, I should not have 
minded so much.” 

* It’s a mere nothing,” argued Solomon, “and will be completely covered by 
the ends of the sash, if you tie it judiciously : besides, the articles must have 
fetched fifteen shillings, had they been perfect ; whereas, with this slight defeet— 
which is all imagination, for, in fact, no one will know it but yourself—you shall 
haye them for five shillings.” 

*€ Yes,” said the Colonel, ‘ yes—let me see!” the organ of calculation ex- 
panding the while; “let me see! that is ten shillings difference; now ten 
shillings down, is sixpence a year for ever. Yes, yes; well, we'll step into the 
back shop and try them on; and if, as you say, the ends of the sash hang 
exactly over the defective part, perhaps we may agree.” 

Accordingly they did agree. The sash too, and the sword, were purchased, 
and the Colonel, what he called himself, “ rigged.” 

All was to be sent home: he had given his address to Solomon, and was again 
in the street,—his step triumphant, his countenance ennobled by that inde- 
scribable expression which the inward consciousness of high rank bestows on its 
possessor. ‘ 

He now bent his way to a small shop, in the windows of which appeared 
specimens of fashionable visiting-cards. He here ordered a copper-plate to be 
immediately executed—Lieutenant-Colonel—we did not exactly catch the name, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel we heard distinctly. 

e was again in the street; and having nearly completed the business of the 
day, he bent his steps towards his lodging, or his own snug little berth, as_he 
called it, in occasional self-gratulating cogitations, to which he was subject after 
making an advantageous bargain, or, as he emphatically termed it, ‘ doing a 
fellow,” or after getting a good dinner “ out of a fellow,” who could swallow 
his swaggering lies in return. 

He next just looked in at the tailor’s, to bid him call in the evening for the 
urpose of holding a consultation about the fit of the uniform ; and the very 
fist thing, within a few doors of his said lodging, stopped at a butcher’s shop, 
to see cut off a thick, tender, well-hung beef-steak. This was always the finale 
of his diurnal labours, and purposely delayed till all hopes of a dinner anywhere 
else were at an end. 

The Glandore mentioned as Trump's introducer, is a rouwé of 
tolevs*!e family, who has taken Trump, the son of an innkeeper— 
one Iscown, of the Saracen’s Head, somewhere in the West—from 
his father by way of paying an enormous bill he had contracted 
at the inn. The two scoundrels pursue a series of iniquities ; and, 
after causing a great deal of misery, and involving apparently 
respectable persons in their villanies, finish their career in a way 
altogether satisfactory to a novel-reader’s notion of poetical justice. 
Glandore forges an acceptance on his dear friend the Colonel, and 
takes prussic acid in gaol. Trump marries a lady of rank and for- 
tune, who dies, and the money dies with her: after which, he is 
taken in bya dashing widow of an apparent fifteen hundred a year 
in income, but of a real ten thousand in debts. The Insolvent Act 
comes to the aid of the pseudo Colonel, and Boulogne-sur-Mer 
receives him into her hospitable bosom: the resources, however, of 
Boulogne ultimately fail, and the Colonel and his treacherous 
spouse ultimately join a company of strolling players, amongst 
whom Trump hopes to get up something in the shape of a crim. 
con. 

The authoress of Fortune-Hunting means well: some of her 
sketches are not deficient in force; some only excel in breadth ; 
but, on the whole, she is a crude and somewhat clumsy writer. 
The greater part of the book is mere stowage: had we had the 
manuscript in our hands, we conceive that, by means of certain 
perpendicular parallels extending down many consecutive pages, 
and a few marginal exclamations, we could mightily have im- 
proved its texture and quality. But then, where would have been 
the three volumes ? 











| business—but—ha! ha !—thou needest not !—ha! ha! 














the conversations is made up by the fulness of the matter-of-fact 
instructions to the machinist and the actor. They who have not had 
the happiness to see dramas of this construction, nor yet remember 


| the Poetry of the Antijacobin, may be the better for'an example. 


Scene—Mountains in the distance—a Castle on the crags—a Mansion in the 

e, valley. 

Troops quartered around the mansion—before dawn, Gonzelli, with nine 
mounted followers, cut through them: dwelling on fire—flames burst from 
every window—scarcely suce sssively, but almost all at once. The paintings, 
the gorgeous furniture, all ashes, ere the doors can be burst open. 

Two banditti approach stealthily. 

Ist Band. We've done it ! 
2d Band. ’Hm! 

Ist Band. Sh! 

2d Band. ~ Ah! 

Ist Band. What? 

2d Band. See! 

Ist Band. Ha! ha! 

2d Band. Of! 

ist Band. Igo. 

This is not very intelligible, we confess, nor very interesting on 
paper, whatever might be made of it at the English Opera-house. 
It is not, however, very inferior in wisdom to such speeches as 
these : 

** Well! ha! ha! ha! I know it was—ha! ha! I know it was a mad 
thou needest not look 
80 woundy grave over it, Ulf—ha! ha! ha!—nor shake thy head so wondrous 
wisely—ha! ha!—at least it has driven away my gloominess—ha! ha! hal 
lil swear, if I die not of laughing—ha! ha! ha!—I never shall—at all.” 

This is a portion of a charming conversation between the great 
King Canute and one of his lords, in the story of “ Godwin and 
Goda.” (Vol. I. p. 280.) It is, however, not so various in its mat- 
ter or expression as the following— 

“¢ Well! what news?” broke in Ippolito. 

** Bad, Signor, bad,” said Pietro, with a shake of the head. 

“* Hey ! what news, I say ?” said Ippolito, in a much altered tone. 

«¢ Oh—adeal, Signor. First and foremost, they say, that that horrible cut- 
throat outlaw, Gonzelli, is about to make a——_” 

*¢ Pooh—ooh—ooh !” drawled Ippolito in his throat. 

*¢ No, a sally, Signor.” 

*¢ Who’s Gonzelli ?—at least... . hold your tongue,” said Ippolito— don’t 
answer—TI asked you——” 

“ The news, Signor,—so I thought I should answer ;—I thought you asked 
the news, Signor, and that’s——” 

‘* Not the news I wanted,” said the master: and the man replied that that 
was ‘* the new news.” 

But even this is not nearly so dramatic as many other conversa- 
tions. The Hms and Eh? s of the following absolutely cry aloud 
for the boards and the footlights. 

‘But then, Fanny is so young.” 

* How old?” 

*©Oh! not much turned sixteen; or really I don’t know myself if my ado= 
rations wouldn’t have been offered first to her.” 

“* First to her, and afterwards to Bessy?” 

“* No, no—Frank—no, no.” 

*¢ What, at the same time then ?” 

** No—no—’pon my word “s 

“And upon my word I don’t sce any thing so absurd in the fact—why you 
know, Tom, you are now, you say, wholly in love with Bessy—’ 

** Wholly and solely—” 

“ That I deny :—solely wholly—and then full half in love with Fanny—” 

“J declare now—” 

** And one quarter with our friend Meadows’s sister at—” 

«‘ No, no—you’re too hard on me—you are, by George—no, no: I love Bessy 
Richardson—and God bless her—she is a lovely girl—my heavens! what a 
figure she has—Bessy, I do adore thee—” 

** T should like to see her.” 

“You shall—as soon as ever they come to town. I don’t mean to say she 
hasn’t faults—damnable faults has Bessy certainly—her extravagance is un- 
bounded—” 

“Hm!” 

“Eh?” 

« Nothing—” 

** Yes—unbounded ; almost—” 

*$Oh!” 

“¢ What?” 

** Go on.” 

“ But she’s a sweet girl—and I believe really amiable —yes—she has indeed a 
noble heart—and she plays on the piano like an ap gel; she learnt of Kalk- 
brenner, you know.” 

** Yes—I do know—for you have told me sa very often; but isn’t little 
Fanny very amiable too?” 

** Oh yes—” 

** And has she as many damnable faults as Bessy ? ” 

“T say, Frank, that’s rather a coarse express’,on.”” 

“Why, my dear fellow, it’s your own—-” 

*« Tnever said damnable faults.” 

«By my honour you did, Tom; and -your words, ‘winged’ as they were, 
can’t have got half over the river yet; vou did, I assure you.” For 1 saw he 
still looked doubtingly. i ; 
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« Well—I don’t remember it.” 

«¢ What coloured eyes has Bessy?” 

*¢ Blue—no—they’re rather grey—yes, they are grey.” 

But great as Mr. ArNoLp is in dialogue, his dramatic powers 
display themselves in equal force in soliloquy. We shall quote a 
sublime monologue, the more readily, that it is in a style becoming 
excessively fashionable: some specimens may be seen in that in- 
spired performance Contarini Fleming,—which, by able critics, is 
even preferred to the Wilhelm Meister of GorTHE himself. The 
preparations necessary for excelling in this style are twofold : the 
readiest way is a visit to Germany, where, by the aid of Rhein-wein 
and the study of the German masters in this kind, lofty composi- 
tion may be produced. That it is not of an intelligible description, 
is but the charge of a feeble and narrow comprehension. But listen 
to the new Manfred; and conceive him a “ muscular” youth, with 
a melancholy roving look, like that of one blinded by a gutta 
serena, his looks of that silver white which the hair of a man of 
seventy years often does not attain— 


<¢ IT had mastered the secret wisdom of the Hebrew King :—I had possessed 
myself of the theories and practices of all those middle ages of apparent darkness, 
but hidden light :—I had superadded the accurate science of these later times, 


that have cast off the wisdom of their fathers, and worked their own wealth from 
separate mines.— All this I had done. And another day would have given a 
choice of all things that imply not in themselves a contradiction. ini 
for this momentous time had been long 

to the soul of —My muscular strer 





. but delightful and glorious 
gth had become equal to much that is 
anical powers ;—my frame had become adamant, 
and defied the dangers that even the savage dreads ; 
keen above what others can conceive ; 


and, by preparation, quite 


severe, 
f man. 
thought above all, but mec 





my senses had become 
—my flesh was become almost fire-proof, 
o;—I never thirsted ;—my appetite was hearty, yet 
needed nearly nothing to appease it ;—hunger, I was all but incapable of feel- 
ing ;—the sleep, that refreshed and strengthened me, might be measured al- 
most by minutes. —Such was I in body ;—and my mind—was independent of 
circumstance ; it was vassal but to my will: —buoyant, calm, collected, rapid, ab- 
stracting, classing, analysing, grasping, reasoning, fanciful, grave, or gay,—it 
was all and each of these instantly and immediately that I chose it should beso: 
the telescope and microscope in one, were but a type of my mental vision at 
that period. Time stole on—night fell ;—every thing was prepared for all those 
forms and ceremonies, and combinations of signs, syllables, and numbers, which 
—negative in and of themselves—are blessed, under certain circumstances, by 
higher powers, and allowed to be so by the Highest. It wanted but one watch 
of the appointed hour. I paced my room recollecting, reasoning, arranging. I was 
quite calm—through prayer, long self-strengthening, and self-mastering. At last 
I had seen all things properly dispoesed.—It wanted but one hour of the appointed 
hour. And all was to my wish: visions of joy, hope, pleasure, glory—began to rise 












My training | 





year of London—the “dead time of the year,” as it is ealled; 
when the carriages no longer thunder through the squares, when 
concert-rooms are silent, and exhibitions present closed doors or 
empty walls to the unhappy country visitor of the months of 
August and September. 

Of the Books we refer to, some are valuable; some are amusing, 
and only so far valuable; while others are slight, and intended 
chiefly for the hour or day. To some we shall return at leisure, 
in order to give a more thorough notion of their merits, and more 
strongly recommend them to the attention of such as are discerning 
enough to esteem our judgments: others must be content with a 
simple critical registration of birth—we may go so far as baptism, 
and stand the literary godfathers, if the creature looks intelligent 
and promising. 

In bulk, and perhaps too in value, the work that excels all 
those before us, is Mr. Fisner’s Companion and Key to English 
History. It isa work of great labour, industry, and we should 
think of accuracy. It forms a copious Sfemmata Regalia of Eng- 
land; being, in fact, the family or genealogical history of the va- 
rious royal families that have sat upon the English throne, with 
all their collateral branches, and the different lines into which 
the royal blood has ultimately flowed. It is properly called a@ 
“Companion and Key to English History.” Such inquiries greatly 
aid the student in pursuing the thread of our annals, but they 
have too often been made the staple of history. The history of 
England, as it is too often written, is a series of biographies of 
English Kings: the people and their state are of less consequence, 
in such works, than the royal appetite or the royal robes. This 
must and will be altered. In the mean time, we warn Mr. FisHer 
against being eloquent: when he transgresses into the moral and 
the didactic, he talks nonsense. He is a meritorious compiler, 
however; and we thank him for his book, and recommend it for a 
place in every library. A valuable portion of it is the Supple- 
ment, consisting of an alphabetical and genealogical list of all the 
British titles of nobility, with the changes that have taken place 
in the families of the holders. ‘This important part of the work is 
neither more nor less than a transcript of Sir Harris NicoLas’s 
Compendium of the Peerage. We know not whether such a vio- 
lation of copyright will be permitted, but we do not even perceive 


| an acknowledgment of the source whence it is taken. 


like the fumes of wine before my brain: I quelled them :—one by one I put them | 





by ; one by one they succeeded each other: Ishook them off; theyr 
dispersed more reluctantly,—they rearose again—singly—or in vague fellowship, 
flitting before me like the many changing, vanishing, and reappearing flames of 
afire. My resistance got weaker and weaker. I sat down, and began castle- 
building. I often checked myself, but each time more indulgently: I drew a 
scheme of glory,—or rather my ideas—which I had now lost the power of asso- 
ciating at pleasure—marshalied themselves spontaneously in all the magnificence 
of uncurbed hope. The thought of Annie Seymour glided forward on the stage 
amid the varying and resplendent scene— She cannot be mine, cried 1; and start- 


arose—they | 


ing from my seat, I dashed my clenched fist fiercely on my forehead, shrieking— | 


Damn me !—for a murderer and a fool!” 


It is somewhat in this grand manner that NAPoLron is made 
to talk in the “ Conseript and his Dog.” He is not, however, the 
Napo.eon of history, but an altogether dramatic Napoleon, and 


than Mr. W arvr's: he thus concludesa long lamentation over the 
miseries of war— 

“ Oh France! France! I will make thee great—but it cost me not nothing.” 
{Cockney for summ’ut. Vol. III. p. 221. 

But Arnoxin's Napoleon is as delicate as sentimental. One of 
his soldiers wanted to kiss his hand: ‘* Don't,” says the Emperor 
—the dog has just licked it :” however, the soldier perseveres, 
and kisses the savoury spot: upon which, Napoleon examines the 
back of his hand, and, as if distinguishing canine exudation from 
human tears, he points out the identical drops to one of his aids- 
de-camp. 

‘¢ They are the tears of a brave man, Sir ;”’ said he, turning to a young officer 
at his side, on whose features the Emperor’s side glance had caught a nascent 
smile: ‘* Forward! ” 

In these Tales, there are many heroic passages; though pro- 
bably none finer in every way than this could be pointed out. 
This is truly dramatic: we can see before us the dog, the kneeling 
soldier, the Emperor and his suite on piebald chargers, the saw- 
dust to prevent the noise of the boards; the majestic air with 
which Napoleon gives the word ‘ Forward!” and then the gallop- 
ing and filing off through the side-scenes, and the kicking and 
rearing of the horses of the aids-de-camp, as they are reined and 
spurred at the same time for the amusement of the galleries. 
This scene must be got up when the English Opera-house is re- 
opened. 

It will be quite unnecessary for us to express our opinion more 
fully on these Dramatic Stories. We have said probably enough 
to satisfy all parties; and if not, the very luminous extracts we 
have made speak for themselves. If we have a word more to say, 
it is a word of advice to the author—that since he is so very 
dramatic, we would recommend him to stick to the stage. 


BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


Tue Books on our Table are unusually numerous this week, 
whether owing to the slowness of our progress through them, or 
to the activity of the publishers in producing new stores. The 
latter is more probably, the cause. Anxious to catch the last 
warming rays of the season, the bookseller hurries with his manu- 
facture to the sun, before the commencement of the Lapland half- 


‘he Bengal Annual, for 1831, has just made its appearance 
in this hemisphere. It is a copious collection of miscellaneous 
compositions in verse and prose; and is exceedingly creditable to 
the literary taste prevalent in India. The list of contributors is 
very numerous; and the contents are, on the whole, very superior 
to the Annuals of this country, with the exception of the engrav- 
ings, and of these there are none. One reason of the superiority 
of the Bengal Annual is, that none of the contributions are paid 
for: length and breadth, therefore, never enter the author's mind $ 
neither does he write because he wants money, but because his 
thoughts want vent. The whole of the work has an Indian com- 


| plexion (down to the very paper, which looks agreeably bilious); 
| and conveys, altogether, a very good idea of life and manners and 


desideratum in future. 


i : | scenery, in that most interesting quarter of the globe. 
probably copied from him of Astley’s—for he is more sentimental | 


Information respecting India, is not, however, likely to be a 
We have scarcely despatched Captain 
Munpy and his amusing Sketches (Captain Munpy, by the way, 
we are informed, is not to be considered an Irishman), before an- 
other Captain favours us with his Excursions. We shall read 
Captain Skinner's Excursions in India with pleasure. 
Froissart and his Times, by the late Barry Sr. Lecer, is 

a book we promised ourselves the pleasure of noticing this week. 
We must defer it. We have seen enough to remark, that the . 
title Frotssart and his Times is a eatchpenny title. The work is 
a series of detached essays on different epochs of history, the 


| materials of which are principally drawn from Froissarr; but 


there is no general view of the age of FRoissart, neither as to 


| events, manners, nor morals, except a short essay under this title 


| in the beginning of the second volume. 


The whole are, in fact, 
detached historical sketches, that have been found among Mr, 
Barry St. Lecer’s papers, and having been put into the hands 


| of an editor, appear in their present form. We had no idea that 





| completed the second part of his Bible Stories, 


Mr. Barry Sr. LeGer had been so industrious a man. His talents 
were known to be considerable ; and their reputation during his 
lifetime would have been proportionate, but he unfortunately took 
the line of dandyism in manners, and thus masked many good 
qualities and very great abilities. He died far too early, and it is 
not often that the careless world says this with sincerity. 

Mr. Frazer's Highland Smugglers is a treat we reserve for 
next week. 

It gives us great satisfaction to see the Jurist on our table 
again. Numbers VII. and VIII. contain many valuable papers and 
notices on Law and its reforms. This work deserves the patron- 
age of every enlightened man interested in the improvement of 
the administration of justice. 

Mr. Carne has commenced a work of great interest, en- 
titled Lives of Eminent Missionaries. We cannot yet speak fully 
of its execution, but we think well of Mr. Carne’s qualifications 
for the task. This volume, among other subjects, contains the life 
of that glorious old fellow Curist1aN Freperic Swartz, to whom 
but justice seems to be done. 

Mr. Basit Woopp has reprinted a pretty little work of Ame 
rican origin, called the Well-spent Hour; and has also, we sees 
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Mr. Frenp, so long known for his exertions in the cause of ra- 
tional improvement, has published a Plan of Universal Education. 
It is part of a work he had intended to leave behind him in manu- 
script ; but seeing, we suppose, that the time for carrying improve- 
ment into the great subject of education had come, even before he 
had expected its arrival, he has drawn this portion from his in- 
tended legacy, and applied it to present use. It is, in few words, 
the Conduct of a Large School, from the beginning to the end, 
and is full of valuable hints. We shall probably return to it. 


THE ARTS. 

THE DIORAMA. 
Tue Diorama has reopened, with two new views,—a distant view of 
Paris, from Montmartre, by Dacurrnre, and a perspective interior of 
part of the Campo Santo, or Cemetery at Pisa, by Bouron. These 
two artists have painted all the views exhibited at this delightful exhi- 


* bition ; which maintains its high character, and continues unrivalled by 


any other of its kind. 

The view of Paris, as a painting, is principally admirable on account 
of the surprising force and vividness of the mill and the eminence in 
the foreground; which for the look of reality cannot be surpassed. 
The distance shows a great part of the city of Paris; but in a general 
view, the principal buildings being discernible only by reason of their 
elevation. The houses in the middle distance are cleverly painted ; 
but the effect of the whole is rather cold, and it is not improved by the 
peculiar green of the fields and the foliage, in representing which French 
artists are commonly deficient in feeling for nature. The sky, how- 
ever, is well painted ; and the varying effects of light and shade add 
great beauty to the scene. 

But the grand attraction is the perspective view of one of the clois- 
ters of the Campo Santo. This cemetery is an enclosure planted with 
cypresses and myrtles, and surrounded by arcades, lighted from one 
side through Gothic windows, like the cloisters of a cathedral, but more 
lofty and extensive. The walls are ornamented with splendid paintings 
in fresco, by the early painters of Italy, and inlaid here and there with 
monumental tablets ; while a range of ancient tombs and sarcophagi, 
raised on the ground, occupy each side, interspersed with statues of 
eminent persons. The pavement consists of large slabs of white marble, 
forming tomb-stones with inscriptions, surrounded by a border of black 
marble. The design is a noble one, and worthy of a great city. We 
hope it will be taken into consideration to adopt the plan for some of 
our projected cemeteries. Our climate is so destructive of the outline 
of sculptured edifices, that it is desirable to afford a shelter for monu- 
mental records ; else the mason will exercise barbaric sway where the 
genius of the sculptor should reign undisputed. The vaults and graves 
might be in the open air, and the monuments be erected in the sur- 
rounding arcades. But we digress. 

The interior of one of the cloisters or arcades of the Campo Santo, 
is seen in perspective before the spectator ; who, after gazing awhile on 
the scene, forgets the picture, and becomes rapt in those musings which 
the contemplation of the actual scene would excite. The bold relief, by 
the powerful effect of light and shade, of the pillars and statues in the 
foreground, and the elaborate and perfect imitation of the various inci- 
dental objects—such as flag-stones removed, planks on the floor, &e.— 
render the illusion complete. We are old stagers, and critical in these 
deceptions ; but we confess it cost us some minutes’ cogitation to be 
convinced that the planks, &c. on the floor were not actual projections. 
There is no figure introduced, which in this case is an improvement ;— 
it makes the solitude more still, and renders the illusion permanent. 
But as you look, you every moment expect that the entrance of some 
person will disturb the hushed quietude of the place. 

This magnificent structure is greatly dilapidated, but is now in pro- 
gress of restoration: we hope the richly sculptured marble monuments 
will not be suffered to remain in their present mutilated state. The 
sarcophagi are of Grecian and Roman workmanship; and there are 
many altars, vases, and fragments of antiquity, with some Gothic tombs 
and statues of great beauty. 





MR. BERRY’S AND OTHER PATENT INVENTIONS. 


It has been observed by a lively writer, that our costume of the 
present day would appear, from its succinctness, to have been fashioned 
in order that men might dart through the world with the least possible 
incumbrance ; and modern inventors seem to adopt the spirit of this 
remark, not only by increasing in various ways the facilities of loco-. 
motion, but by administering to the convenience of the locomotive state 
of existence by rendering all sorts of comforts and luxuries portable, 
from aes to smelling-salts. The cabin of Gulliver is but a clumsy 
type of the modern travelling carriage with its multifarious accommo- 

ations ; and the railroad is a far more safe and not less speedy means 
of transit than the roc which wafted Gulliver from the lap of his 
Brobdignagian protectress. Economy of space and time is con- 
sulted in so many compact conveniences, that to enumerate the half of 
them would be to swell this paragraph into a Repertory of Improve- 
ments. 

The patent inventions of Mr. Berry deserve especial notice, for 
their neatness, simplicity, and universal utility. In the next edition of 
the “ Miseries of Human Life,” the inconveniences of a smelling- 
bottle without a stopper, or one with the stopper irremoveably fixed, and 
of an ink-glass with the cork so attached to it that it prefers parting com- 
Ry from the top rather than leave the glass, may be omitted; for in 

r. Berry’s portable Bottles for Ink, Smelling-salts, &c. the lid is 
the stopper, a piece of ground glass or cahoutchouc being inserted in 
the top, which shuts down close upon the orifice of the bottle, and 
renders it air-tight. Minute as are these additions to our convenience, 
they are not the less welcome. Ladies especially are lovers of neatness, 
and every time they dip their pen in Mr. Berry’s portable ink-glass, or 
have recourse to his improved smelling-bottle, they will bless the inge- 
nious inyentor. His instantaneous Light-bottles, upon the same prin- 
ciple, are a convenient addition to the writing-desk: the whole ap- 
paratus may be screwed into one end of a ruler, at the other end of 

whieh is an ink-glass ; for these useful contrivances may be placed topsy- 
turvy without any danger of the escape of the contents of the bottle, 








or any chance of soil to delicate fingers on opening them afterwards. 
The several articles are fitted up with extreme neatness, in various 
modes and shapes, from the plainest wood to the most costly material. 
A writing or dressing-case would be incomplete without them. 

Here is another improvement, minute and useful,—a steel pen in the 
shape of a duck’s-head, called the Oblique Pen. We have tried various 
steel pens, and have found the worst of them acceptable, because they 
saved us the trouble—the absolute bore—of pen-mending. ‘The Per- 
ryian Pen was a great improvement upon the common stiff and unelastic 
steel pen; but it held too small a portion of ink, and soon got out of 
order. The Oblique Pen will contain as much ink as a quill pen; 
and it is as elastic; it glides smoothly over the surface of the paper, 
and does not spirt out the ink, as do some steel pens, whose points are 
apt to catch in the paper. Its shape is not in the least degree objec- 
tionable in writing ; and it retains its good qualities longer if any thing 
than other steel pens. The pen should be wiped dry after using, other- 
wise the ink causes the nibs to adhere, and it will not mark at the first 
stroke. When the nibs have lost their elasticity, and remain separated, 
the penis no longer fit for use: how long it lasts, depends upon its 
usage, like every thing else. The pens are made of various degrees of 
softness and delicacy, to suit different hands. We have given it a fair 
trial, and we afford the best proof of our favourable opinion by now 
adopting it for constant use. 

Besides these minute improvements, we have seen at Messrs. Dra- 
cons’ in Berners Street, one of a larger description, but not less useful 
and convenient, for mounting Maps. ‘The maps, to any number, being 
first strained on linen, are fastened together by means of strips of can- 
vas pasted at the back, so as to form one continuous volume ; which is 
rolled round two cylinders, after the manner of ancient manuscripts, 
and passes over a brass rod raised above and between the rollers, at a 
height sufficient to display a large map before the eye as ona frame. 
The machinery is simple, consisting only of a rack and cog-wheel; and 
by turning a winch-handle, each map is successively unfolded. An ad- 
ditional map may be readily inserted at any part of the roll. The ad- 
vantages of this Multiplying Map-roller are—a great diminution of ex- 
pense, facility of reference, and economy of space. The apparatus may 
either be fitted to a library-table, or fill that space against the wall of an 
apartment which a single map when unrolled would occupy. Maps of 
all sizes may beinserted; and the principle is also applicable to prints. 





MUSIC. 

The Western Garland; a Collection of Original Melodies, com- 
posed and arranged for the Voice and Pianoforte, by the Musical 
Professors of the West of Scotland: the Words by the author 
of the Chameleon. 


This elegant little volume contains six Songs, a Duet, and a Glee; 
and is the work of five different composers, who, though unknown in 
this part of the island, are not on that account the less deserving of 
notice. We like the first song best, although (we might almost say 
because) a part of it is borrowed from the first Trio in the Seasons. 
The poetry yaries in its character, and is well adapted for music. 
Septetto Concertante for Wind Instruments ; composed for the 

Philharmonic Society by the Chevalier Sicismonn NeuKom™ ; 

arranged as a Duet for two performers on the Pianoforte. 

Of this very beautiful composition in its original and perfect form, 
our opinion was given after its perfoérmance at the Philharmonic. 
Much of its effect is lost by adaptation for the pianoforte, but enough 
is preserved by the composer’s excellent arrangement to render it a 
desirable possession to the player. 


Count Balthazar. The Poetry by Barry CornwAL.; the Music 
by the Chevalier Neukomm. 
The Heartbroken. By the same. 

The poet and the musician whose names so frequently appear united as 
above, seem emulous of each other’s speed in the career of publication. 
Neither of them would suffer in that of fame, by alittle breathing-time. 
Count Balthazar is a personage (according to the song) who richly de- 
serves the gallows,—a highwayman, and a sheepstealer : 

*¢ A demon e’er watches his blood-red dreams, 
Whose laughter is deep as the depths of sleep, 
And scares him to life again.” 
Such rhymes are unworthy the endeavour to give them popu- 
larity by the aid of music. In the composition there is much that de- 
serves a better fate than its present union is calculated to obtain for it. 

The words of the next song are of the twaddle school: thus it 

finishes— i 
* Bind thy cypress round my heart, 
Hide me in the mortal pall, 
Show me, when all hopes depart, 
What sad things befall. 
I am dead—a statue left 
Pointing perils out unknown, 
Shorn of life, and love bereft, 
All my youth o’erthrown.” 
The music contains some happy and masterly transitions, which we re- 
gret to see so unworthily bestowed. 


Rondo for the Pianoforte. Capriccio for the Pianoforte and 

Violin. By Joun Tuomson, Esq. 

Mr. Tuomson knows how to write for the pianoforte as well as for 
the voice; and it is most commendable in an amateur, in this age of 
arrangements, to direct his exertions in the right course—in compositions 
expressly for the instrument intended to be employed. The motivo of 
the Rondo is graceful, and there is a unity of design about the compo- 
sition which we like : the passages are brilliant, but never disjointed or 
out of place. The Capriccio has an equal degree of excellence, and is 


well calculated to exhibit both performers to advantage; the Violin 

part not being ad libitum, but obligato. 

“ Farewell to Northmaven ;” a Ballad. Written by Sir WALTER 
Scorr; composed by G. Hocartn, Esq. 


A sweet, unpretending, and expressive melody, bespeaking the hand 
of a musician in its arrangement. 
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“ With joy I review the dear scenes of my home;” a Ballad, 
Written and sung by C. V. IncLepon; composed by T. H. 
SEVERN. 

** Yes, these are the meadows.” By Joun Parry. 

“ The heather's purple flower.” By G. F. Harris. 

The first of these ballads interests us the most, from the name that 
is connected with it. The words evince a cultivated mind, and, we 
have no doubt, are a true picture of the author’s own feelings. We 
would gladly hear him sing it, did we but know where. 

The other two are of that acceptable class of song to the multitude, 
which falls quietly on the ear without exciting much emotion, or de- 
manding much attention; pretty and smooth, like a thousand songs of 
a similar kind. 

“ Restless Love; a Song. Translated from the German of 
Gortne, by W. A. Siamont; composed by L. BLanetxa. 
Here is a man who undertakes to translate a song of GorTue’s for 

music ; which he accomplishes, first by making it sheer nonsense, and 
next by writing his verses (must we call them?) of a different metre 
from that of the original. ‘Those who can sing German, we advise to 
purchase this song, for it is a good one: those who cannot, we counsel 
to forbear throwing their money away upon what is miscalled a trans- 
lation of it. 


“ The bright star of day is appearing.” " 
By A. DonNaApiEv. 
The first of these pieces is a pleasing Trio for Soprano, Tenor, and 
Bass. The second (a Ballad) has scarcely any feature to render it 
worthy of publication. 


“Where are those days? 


“The dearest spot of earth to me;” a Song. Composed by A. 
ROoECKEL. 

Mr. RorckeEt is the chorus-master to the German company; and, 
unless he is able to produce something superior to this song, he had 
better confine his labours to that branch of his art in which he really 
excels. 

Devotional Melodies, for the use of Families and Schools; com- 
posed, selected, and arranged for the Organ or Pianoforte. By 
Joun Joutty. Vol. I. 

Mr. Jotty is so good a musician, and so excellent a vocal writer, 
that we open any work to which his name is attached, with the full 
assurance that we shall find in it much to commend. The music con- 
tained in the present volume embraces much variety of style, com- 
prising Psalm tunes, ancient and modern, and arrangements from 
Mozart, Giuck, BreETHovEN, and other celebrated masters, all of 
which are selected with good taste. Several of these are, evidently, not 
intended or calculated for public worship, so much as for private per- 
formance. The only blemish in the work, is that want of attention to 
rhythm and accent of which we have so often to complain in the adap- 
tation of English words to foreign music. We select an instance of 
this error, for the sake of showing how it ought to be avoided, giving 
the adaptation which Mr. Jotty has followed of a well-known Catholic 
hymn, compared with the original words, and with another and more 
correct version of them. 

‘* Adeste fideles, lveti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem, 

Natum videte, regem angelorum, 
Venite adoremus Dominum.” 

The air which was written to these words, is tortured, in Mr. Jo.ty’s 

book, into a Long Metre— 

**O God, how endless is thy love! 
Thy gifts are every evening new, 
And morning mercies from above 
Gently distil like early dew.” 

It requires no musical knowledge to discover the entire dissimilarity 

between the Latin and English verses, in quantity and accent: conse- 

quently it is impossible that both should fit the same melody. In the 
following version, these points are strictly attended to; and hence no 
injury is inflicted on the composition. ‘The accents fall in their proper 
places, and the melody sings as well in English as in Latin— 
“¢ Exulting, rejoicing, hail the happy morning, 
The morn of the day when our Christ was born, 
Angels of mercy, who his birth attended, 

O bear our loud hosannas through the sky.” 

The practice of adapting foreign compositions to English words is 
now so common, that it is necessary the principles on which such ar- 
rangements are made should be understood and adhered to. That 
these principles are constantly violated, only makes us the more anx- 
ious to point out the impropriety of such a practice ; and to a musician 
of Mr. Jotiy’s reputation and acquirements, we shall not address our- 
Selves in vain. 

Notturno for the Pianoforte, by Joun ABEL. 

This Notturno, consisting of a single movement in 12-8 time, will 
be found a serviceable exercise for the left hand. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 16th inst. Lady Cuartorre Lane Fox, of twin daughters, 

On the 29th ult. at Durie, Fifeshire, Mrs. Curistre, of twin sons. 

On the 7th inst. at Campbelton, Mrs. WiLt1AM Ratston, of three sons. 

On the 15th inst. at Brighton, the Honourable Mrs. ANpERson, of a son. 

On the 13th inst. at Devonshire Place House, the Lady of Henry CHARLES More- 

‘TON Dyer, Esq. of a daughter. 
On the 15th inst, in Harley Street, the wife of Joun Forses, Esq. M.P., of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 

, On the 14th inst. at St. John’s Chapel, Wolverhampton, by the Rev. G. H. Fisher, 
Epmunp Crarx, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, to CLARA, youngest daughter 
of Joseph Pearson, Esq. of Graisley House, near Wolverhampton. 

On the 10th inst. at Edinburgh, Davin Duncan, Esq. of Rosemount, in the county 
of Forfar, to Miss Lauperpae Ramsay, youngest daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, Bart. of Balmain. 

On the 10th inst. at Barton, Westmorland, Rosrert Brisco, Esq. eldest son of Sir 
Wastel Brisco, Bart. of Crofton Hall, to Miss AwngE, third daughter of George Riming- 
ton, Esq. of Tyne Field House, near Penrith, Cumberland. 

On the 12th inst. at Stainton Church, near Milford Haven, Wititam Cuarues At- 
LEN Puatuutps, Esq. of St. Bride’s Hill, Pembrokeshire, to FLoRENcE, youngest daughter 
of Anthony Junys Stokes, Esq. of St, Botolph’s, in that county, 














On the 9th inst. at Paris, Sir Ferpinanp Ricuaxrp Acron, Bart. of Aldenham, Sa- 
= to Mademoiselle pe Datuere, only daughter of the Duke de Dalberg, Peer of 

rance. 

On the 17th inst. at Markshall Church, the Reverend Cuartrs Goocn, Rector of 
Toppesfield, Essex, second son of Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. to Acarna, youngest 
daughter of the late Charles Hanbury, Esq. of Sloe Farm, Halstead. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th inst., in her 67th year, deeply lamented by her family and friends, 
Carouine, wife of Mr, Ridgway, bookseller, Piccadilly. 

On the 29th ult. at his residence in Bath, Sir WitL1aAm CuAMBERs BacsnaweE, of the 
Oaks, in the county of Derby. 

Onthe 5thinst. at Bedford, JosepH Tuackeray, Esq. M.D., formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. ; 
THE ARMY. 

War-orFice, July 20.—2d Regt. of Dragoon Guards: Capt. C. Paget, from half-pay 
of the Regt. to be Capt., vice Curtis, deceased—3d Regt. of Foot: Assist.-Surg. A, 
Wood, M.D., from the 78th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg., vice F. Browne, who retires upon 
half-pay 26th Foot—4th Foot : Capt. P. Delisle, from half-pay 97th Foot, to be Capt., 
vice H. P. Hill, appointed Paymaster Sth Foot—8th Foot: Capt. H. P. Hill, from the 
4th Foot, to he Paymaster, vice Cox, deceased—9th Foot: S. Brownrigg, Gent., to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Ogilvie, who retires—l6th Foot: Ensign C. J. Carter to be 
Lieut., by purchase, vice O'Neil, appointed to the 29th Foot ; G.H. Wallace, Gent., to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Carter—29th Foot: Lieut. J. O'Neil, from the 16th Foot, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Faden, who retires—42d Foot ; Ensign James Muir Fergusson 
to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Douglass, who retires; Sergeant-Major —— Wheatley 
to be Adjut., with the rank of Ensign, vice Macfarlane, who resigns the Adjutancy only— 
68th Foot: Staff Assistant-Surgeon John Fitzgerald, M.D. to be Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice Williams, promoted—78th Foot: Staff-Assistant-Surgeon W. Robertson to be As- 
sistant-Surgeon, vice Wood, appointed to the 3d Foot—8lst Foot : Capt. J. Ward, from 
half pay unattached, to be Captain, vice David Duval, who exchanges-—1st West India 
Regiment ; W, Maxwell Mills, Gent,, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Robinson, who 

retires, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 17th July. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

A.J. and R. Vatpy, printers—Wricutr and Arxktnson, ship-builders—Go.psmiTH 
and Bippet, King’s Road, Chelsea, linen-drapers—MarsuaA.i and Brown, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, chemists —SanpErson and Brown, Knaresborough, drapers—Larrp and 
Co., Liverpool, steam-boiler-manufacturers—Lowe and Gattutmore, Manchester, en- 
gravers—Gunw and Wanpen, Charlotte Place, New Cut, eating-house-keepers—Tur- 
NER and Nowetr, Thornhill Lees, Yorkshire, glass-manufacturers—C rook and Hase.- 
DEN, Bolton-le-Moors, cotton-spinners—Patry and Burpexin, Liverpool, commission- 
merchants—I. and I. ABEL, Devonport, tea-dealers—J. and T. Hrywoop, Manchester, 
woollen-manufacturers—J. and J. Brei.Lat, Blackman Street, Borough, Staffordshire- 
warehousemen—H Acker and Aspenton, Union Street, Borough, hat-dyers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Warts, Ronert Surron, St. Marguret’s Hill, Southwark, hop-merchant, July 27, 
August 28; solicitor, Mr. Rains, Lombard Street ; official assignee, Mr. Lowe, Lothbury. 

Taytor, James Moopy, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, bookseller, July 27, August 
27: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Cateaton Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Tokenhouse 
Yard. 

Hurron, Wititam Ames, Rathbone Place, auctioneer, July 24, August 28: solicitor, 
Mr. Webber, Caroline Street, Bedford Square. 

FisuER, FREDERICK, junior, Brighton, dealer in patent medicines, to surrender July 
27, August 28: solicitors, Messrs. Dax and Bicknell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official 
assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Austinfriars. 

Ricuarpson, Joun, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, victualler, July 27, August 28: 
solicitor, Mr, Garrard, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East; official assignee, Mr. Lowe, 
Lothbury. 

Parker, Wit.raM, and Smirn, Wiittam, Worcester, money 
28: solicitors, Messrs. Cardales and Newton, South Square, Gr 
Birmingham ; and Mr. Parker, Worcester. 

Snort, Rozert, Dartmouth, sail-maker, August 6, 7, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Burfoot, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple; and Messrs. White aud Slade, Yeovil. 

Hosa, James, Wetherby, Yorkshire, grocer, August 2, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Battye 
and Co., Chancery Lane; and Mr. Maude, Wetherby. 

Monreiru, GrorGE Datrympte, Brierley Hill, Kingswinford, apothecary, July 19, 
25, August 26: solicitors, Mr. Michael, Red Lion Square; and Mr. Dixon, Stourbridge. 

Waker, Groner, Lane End, Stoke-upon-Trent, baker, August 2,28; solicitors, Mr. 
Barbor, Fetter Lane; and Mr. Young, Lane End. 

PEeNLEy, WILLIAM Henry Sav ey, and Aaron, Portsea, stationers, July 31, August 
7, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Osbaldeston and Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; 
and Mr. Stigant, Prince George’s Street, Portsea. 

Rosrinson, WiLi1AM, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer, July 31, August 1, 28: soli- 
citors, Messrs, Blakelock and Fiddey, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street ; and Mr. Kershaw, 
Rochdale. 






criveners, August 7, 8, 
y's Inn; Mr. Spurrier, 





DIVIDENDS. 

August 7, Tranfield, Marylebone Lane, victualler—August 7, Hewett, Watling Street, 
silk-manufacturer—August 8, Hardy and Gardiner, Cheapside, merchants—August 13, 
Martin, Buckingham, draper—August 8, Donnison, Liverpool, joiner—August 8, Hill, 
Rotherham, common-brewer—August 11, Allen, Tiverton, druggist—August 9, Bayley, 
Bristol, silk-mereer—August 9, A., S., and J. Sharp, Birkinshaw Bottoms, Yorkshire, 
cotton-spinners—August 10, Heath and Powell, Bristol, hatters—August 17, Jones, 
Kidderminster, druggist. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before August 7. 

Crisp, Bath, innkeeper—Tapper, Titchfield, innkeeper—Spurrier, Poole, merchant— 
Gorely, Bath, brushmaker—Aubrey, Hatton Garden, money-scrivener—Poole, Wor- 
cester, comb-manufacturer—Thomas, Broad Street, Bloomsbury, victualler--Mann, 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, scrivener—Hirst and Co., Gomersal, dealers— 
Barnes, Cheapside, warehouseman—Crooks, Anglesea Place, Limehouse, baker— 
Leathes, Mincing Lane, wine-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Granam, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, baker, July 23, August 6. 

Martin, James and WitiiaM, Glasgow, manufacturers, July 21, August 6, 

Warieut, Hay, Glasgow, merchant, July 20, August 6, 


Friday, 20th July. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ketty and Mason, Cambridge, tea-dealers—Youne and Renwick, St. Mary-at-hill 
London, colour-merchants—Bai.ry and Co., Aberystwith, Monmouthshire, provision- 
merchants—Knicut and Co., Hope-houses, Hammersmith, as far as regards TREaApD- 
WELL—EppeEN and Co., Leadenhall Street, grocers, as far as regards W. Eppen— 
Downe sen., and Ettts, Holborn, plumbers—R. and J. Brapsuaw, Liverpool, flour- 
dealers—Ruopes and Crayton, Preston, timber-merchants—CouLtson and NELMEs, 
Whiskin Street, Clerkenwell, engravers—G room and Smrru, Welch Pool, Montgomery- 
shire, plumbers—Srusss and Parrrinae, Bridge Street, Lambeth, linen-drapers— 
Jones and Partiips, Well's Row, Islington, phumbers—Warp and Doss, Dronfield, 
Derbyshire, manufacturing chemists—Wi1THNELL and Corton, Duxon Hill, Lancashire, 
mill-stone makers, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Morais, Tuomas, Westbromwich, iron-roller, from July 27 to August 17. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Brrp, Epmonp, West Street, West Smithfield, victualler, to surrender July 31, August 
31: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Charterhouse Square. 

Brrp, Tuomas, Liverpool, cotton-broker, August 6, 3] : solicitors, Messrs, Miller and 
Peel, Liverpool ; and Messrs. Taylor and Co., King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Cuater, NATHANIEL, Lawrence Pountney Hill, colour-manufacturer, July 30, August 
31: solicitors, Messrs. Sweet and Carr, Basinghall Street. 

Davis, Witt1am, Launceston, common-carrier, August 7, 3]: solicitors, Mr, Rogers, 
Manchester Buildings, Westminster; and Mr. Hawkes, Okehampton. 

Dramonp, Joun, St. Paul's Churchyard, tobacconist, August 3, 31: solicitor, Mr. 
Lloyd, Crown Court, Cheapside, 

Epwarps, Ropert NaTuanret, Manchester, victualler, August 3, 4, 31: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Weatherall, Temple; and Messrs. Wood and Collier, Manchester. 

Fattiows, Joun, Northfield, builder, July 31, August 31: solicitors, Messrs. Norton 
and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square ; and Mr. Spurrier, Birmingham, 

Forrester, Joun and James, New Cut, Lambeth, grounds and barm merchants, 
August 3,31; solicitor, Mr, Bowden, Lambeth Road, i 
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Gavex, Witti1am Hart, Liverpool, merchant, August 6, ¢ 
mple; and M s. Bartley and Roberts, Liverpool. 
MANLrEY, Epmunp, c howbent, Lancashire, machine-maker, August 
Messrs. C hilton ands Lane; and Mr. Hulton, Bolton. 
Mason, Aintree, L pool, innke per, August 3, 4,31: 
akinson oe f Temple; and Mr. ¥ field, Manchester 
Per«ins, Jonn and Wiurta onmouth Street, Soho, pattern-card 1 
Zacturers, July 26 Arden, Fleet Street. 
Rrpspat stuff-me rchant, Augu 
Messrs. Heming ind Mc 
Wakefield. 
SiapEr, Wirt 
August 31: solici 


solicitors, Mr. Vincent, HAY 
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Long Annuities. 
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EATRE ROYAL OLYMPIC, 
#LISIT OPERA COMPAN 

ening, Saturda July 2ist 18 

THE ir Mea dg BOY. 


a 


I 
This 


BOY 
With i 2, ISEME 
, EY 
Ditto Ditto, 
Ditto Ditto. 
Melo Deane. to be called 


! E 

On Tuesday, Ditto 
On Wedne Ss day, 

On Thurs: 


ADMISSION RE DUCED. 
Second Price, Two Suiivine@s. 
md Price, ONE Suriim 
Second Price, S1ixpENcE 
sibrary, 167, New Bond Street, 
Agent for Private Boxes at the West 


TI E 
THE PRIC E so 
xEs, Four SHiLuiIncs 


is appointed sole 
End of the Town. 


‘ ;ENIOUS AMUSEMENT. 
The ART OfTRA RRING PRINTS to WOOD. 
LLER 


and J. F most respectfully 

@ inform the Nobility and Gentry, that having first 
introduced this most novel and ingenious Art to their 
motice, the success of which has received the greatest ap- 
probation, they beg to inform them that the 
Manufacture ev 
for the use of the 
Boxes, Glove Box Face Screens, 
Boards, Pier Tables, Work Tables, 
Flower Ornaments, &c. &c 
embellishment of Room 

N.B. Their New-invented TRANSFER VARNISH 
is sold in Bottles, with printed Directions, price ls. and 
Qs. each ; or fitted up in Boxes, with every thing complete 
for the purpose, price 7s. 6d. 

They continue to publish New Lithographic Prints, 
Medallions, Borders, &e. &e. weekly, and have a conti- 
nued supply of Novelties from Paris at every opportunity. 

T of Fancy, 34, Rathbone ' Plae eC. 


kind of article in White Wood ad: ipted 
‘re V ish, as Work Bo 

Pole Screen 
Baskets, Card Ri acks, 
decorative and useful, for the 


REFORM IN SHAVING. 


M ost people complain that shaving’s a bore, 

E ach day’s pi ainful scrape only chafes the old sore. 

© hoose the Cutler who stands at the head of the trade; 

Half the battle depends on a well-tempered blade ; 

Z nthe front of these lines his name is displayed, 
Observe, the Addr is No. 4, Leadenhall Street, four 

@oors from Cornhill; where an immense stock of Razors, 

‘Table and every deseription of Cutle 
ork-boxes, Tea-poys, a at an ext 

are constantly on sale. Catalogues gratis. Also Mechi’s 


Knight's Razor Sharpeners, and the best Razor Strops in 
England, 
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delightful fl 
{ convenience 
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IORAMA, REGENT'S PARK.— 
TWO NEW VIEWS: 


Public on Monday last, with 
al by M. Daa 


PARIS, en from Montmartre, 
CAMPO SANTO of Pisa, by M. Bourton. 

count of their respective merits, the Public is referred ‘> 
the leading Journals of Monday, the 16th instant, Open 
Daily from 10 till 6, 


c. cia CO: Ss ; IND 
and FISH CURRY PASTE 


ME AT 


1 satisfaction for imparting tl Gcodiie Ayro- 
matic Flavour in making those delicious C hic ken, Game, 
Fish, and Lobster CURRIES, COOKE 
e, that they deem it only necessary to invite those 
amilies who have not yet become acquainted with their 
Indian Pre ations, to make a trial of them. Their 
ur, combined with their general utility and 

in all Climates, has recommended them to 


| the most distinguished Famili 


continue to | 


| perspiration, which 


| loss of hair. 


| 


To be had of the principal Oil and Italian Warehouse- 
men in Town and Country id at their Indian Condi- 


ment Warehouse‘ 99, Hatton Garden. 
D iGIN’S P- ENT VENTILA 
ING BEAVER HATS are acknowledged to be 
the best kind of Hats ever yet invented ; they are exceed- 
light, only 4} ounces, will never injure 
‘colour or shape, and will not prevent the 
has been so much the complaint of 
Waterproof Hats, often producing the head-ache and the 
Price 2ls. and Drab, Brown, and 
Lady’s Riding Hats at the same } ». To be had only 
of the Patentees, Duggin and Co. Newgate Street, 
near the New Post-Office B. Waterproof Beaver, 18s. ; 
zht Silk Hats, from 9: J id Youths’ 
aver Hats, from 5s. 6d. to 18s. ; Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
Japs of every description. 


egress of 


MOLLIENT VEGETABLE SOAP. 
In this Soap are introduced Vegetable Oils 

Herbs of the most approved emollient qualities 
wise extracts from Flowers of the purest frayra 
skin, by its constant application, will become perceptibly 
soft and clear ; and the unpleasant sensation derived from 
sudden changes of climate and seasons, as well as the 
harshness which it generally acquires from sea-bathing, 
will speedily be removed. Besides the above advantages, 
its peculiarly agreeable application has obtained it ‘the 
favour of the Nobility and Gentry, whose unequivocal 
approval emboldens the Proprietors to en for its per 
manent reception at every lady’s toilette, if once used. 

Made and sold at 1s. a square, by Rigez, BrockBank, 
and Riaz, 35, New Bond Street, 


MENT 


The above attractive Exhibition re-opened to the | 


given such | 
and CO. beg to | 


| having passed the House of Commons, 


| that its failure in the 
| prehensions on the part of the landowne 


| seconded by 


»y wet, lose | 


| and a continuance of ju 


Nor could they 


i ONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 

a MEETING of PEERS and MEMBERS of the 
HOU SE of COMMONS, and of a Persons favourably 
disposed to this Measure, 7. ld at the Thatched Louse 
Tavern, on F July 13, 18% 

The Right Hon. Lord WHAR Ni SLIFFE in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions were unanimou 

Moved by the Right Hon. the Farl of Dens 

seconded by Sir Gray Sxipw ITH, Bz 

1. That, in the opinion of this } ‘ 
London to Birmingham will be cn of very great 
national benefit. 

Moved by the Right Hon. the 1 

and seconded by Sir E. DoLLMan 

That the Bill for effe 


wrtant object 
after a long and 
rigorous examination of its merits, it must be presumed 
House of Lords has arisen from ap- 
and proprie 
tors respecting its probable effect on their estates, which 
this Meeting firmly and conscientiously believe to be ill- 
founded, 
Moved by the Right Hon. the rl of CALEDON, and 
J. Hopeerrs Hopeetrrs Foiry, Esq. M.P. 
3. That consequently this Meeting see no Par 
or other grounds for abandoning this great under- 
taking, convinced as they are that by timely slanations 
ous Management, the difficul- 
ties which occurred in the progress of the Bill may be 
removed in the ensuing Session of Parliament. 


WHARNCLIFI 


Lord WuarncuiFre having left the 
moved by Epmunp Peet, Esq. M.P, and seconded by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Densicu ; that the thanks of this 
Meeting be given to the Right Hon. the Lord WHanrn- 
CLIFFE, for his kindness in taking the Chai 


amen- 


{, Chairman. 


Chair, it was 


Q UBS’ ANCE VERSUS SHADOW. 

kK Lord B—— laid a bet on two game-cocks, that they, 
When pitted, would turn from each other away ; 

So next day in boots of resplendency grand, 

By W ARREN’S famed Jet, No. 36 : 

He came; when, relinquishing gros 
The cocks fiercely flew at the mirrc 
And each on hadow made desp’rate attack, 

again to the scratch be brought back ; 
Thus triumph’ d Lord B — , Warren’s Blacking the cause 
Of vict’ry, while hail’d with unbounded applause. 


like boots, 


This Easy-shining and Brilliant Blacking, Prepared by 
ROBERT WARREN, 30, Strand, London; and Sold in 
every Town in the Kingdom. Liquid, in Bottles, and 
Paste Blacking, in Pots, at 6d, 12d, and 18d, eac h, 
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IMPORTANT ‘TTERALDIC MANUSCRIPTS. 
By AUCTION, by Mr. SOTHEBY and SON, 


WELLINGTON StTLEeET, STRAND, 
On WEDNESDAY next, the 25th of JULY, 
and following Day, at Twelve o’Clock, 
THE EXTENSIVE AND INVALUAB LE 
ERALDIC AND GENEALOGI- 
CAL MANUSCRIPTS of the Late 
SIR GEORGE NAYLER, Garter King at Arms; 

And also, a Few Remaining 
BOOKS, AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, &e. 
RELATIVE TO HERALDRY. 

Among the Manuscripts will be found, Collections and 
Visitations of various Counties, by the most eminent 
Heralds, from the earliest periods; Miscellaneous and 
Historical Collections during the Reigns of Elizabeth 
and James the First; Original Historical Autograph 
Letters and Documents of the Families of Sir Bassing- 
bourne Gaudy, of Norfolk, Sir Thomas Kuyvett, Oliver le 
Neve, &c., in 17 vols. folio; Sir William Dugdale’s Ori- 
ginal Historical and Heraldic Collections, in 2 vols. folio ; 
Original Heraldic Collections made by John Anstis, Gar- 
ter Kiny at Arms, in 12 vols. folio; Arms ofthe Knights 
Companions of the Order of the Garter, most splendidly 
emblazoned under the direction of the late Sir George 
Wayler, in 13 vols. atlas folio; together with other im- 
portant original Manuscripts, too numerous to be specified i 
an an abstract Title. 

To be viewed on Monday, and Catalogues now had of 
Mr. Parxer, Oxford; Mr. Detcutron, Cambridge ; Mr 
Larne, Edinburgh; Messrs. Hopa: 

Messrs. Rozvinson and Co, Manchester; anda 
of Sale. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 

WV OXON’S EFFERVESCENT 

MAGNESIAN APERIENT, decidedly the 
most agreeable saline purgative ever offered to the Public, 
This unique preparation unites all the active powers of 
the most approved saline purgatives, with the palatable 
qualities of a glass of Soda Water; but, unlike them, it 
never produces the slightest nausea. In torpid state of 
the liver and bowels, bilious affections, cholera morbus, 
pains in the head from constipation, a disordered state of 
the stomach, nausea, and violent sickness, it will be 
found a safe, speedy, and effectual remedy. It gives in- 
stantaneous relief in the heartburn, is of great service in 
preventing piles, fistula, and gout, and in alk 
febrile symptoms attendant on the latter aff 
rangement of the stomach, &c., arising from a too free in- 
dulgence in the gratifications ofthe table, is s 
moved by a spoonful taken early 
Sold wholesale and retail by Moxon andSm 
Hull, and at their Depét, 41, Ludgate Str 
Oxford Street; Johnson, Cornhill, London: 
the Wholesale Medicine W 
J.and R. Raimes’s, Edin 
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This Day, in 1 vol. large 12mo. neatly bound, Price 6s. 6d. 
ECTIONES LATIN A, 
or LESSONS in LATIN LITERATURE; being 

a choice Collection of Amusing and Instructive Pieces 

in Prose and Verse, Collected from the most celebrated 

Latin Authors. IN FOUR PARTS. 

Part I. An INTERLINEAR, 
TRANSLATION. 

Parr II. A Porric TRANSLATION, AND AN ORDO WITH 
A LiTeRAL TRANSLATION. 

Parr III. Tue Oriernat Latin, AND AN ORDO WitTH 
A LireRAL TRANSLATION. 

Parr 1V. A TRANSLATION OF 
Worps ann PuRases. 

Preceded by an Introductory Grammar. 
with various Grammatical Notes, and o )xplanations. 
Adapted for Schools and Private Students. By J. Row- 
RoTHAM, F.R.A.S. London, Author of German Lessons, 
Grammar, &e. 

“The existing mode of learning, like the Juggernaut 
idol, crushes beneathits wheels its prostrate and devoted 
worshippers. Every attempt to improve the fault should 
be favourably regarded ; and. knowing that Mr. Rowbot- 
ham is a most successful and indefatigable teacher, we 
were prepared to find something worthy of notice. Our 
expectations have been realized ; and instead of giving an 
elaborate critique, we shall content ourselves with stating, 
that we can most strongly recommend his work to all our 
juvenile friends as an invaluable treasure.’—Weekly Dis- 
patch, 34 June. ; 

London: Errincuam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
—— ane. NA 


LITERAL, AND FREE 





THE Most DIFFICULT 


and interspersed 














KEITH’S MATHEMATICAL AND GEO- 
GRAPHICAL WORKS, &e. 
EW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES, or a Philosophical View of the Earth 
and Heavens ; comprehending an Account of the Figure, 
Magnitude, and Motion of the Earth; with the Natural 
Changes of its Surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, 
&e, 12mo. with Plates, 6s. 6d. bound and lettered. 
ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY; containing 
the First Six Books of Euclid, from the text of Dr. Sim- 
son; with Notes, Criticaland Explanatory. To which 
are added, Book VII. including several important propo- 
sitions which are notin Euclid; Book VIII. consisting 
of Practical Geometry; Book IX. of Planes and their 
Intersections; and Book X. of the Geometry of Solids, 
8vo. Third Edition, 10s. 6d. boards. 
INTRODUCTION to the THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY, and the Stereographic Projection of the Sphere ; 
including the Theory of Navigation; comprehending a 
variety of Rules, Formule, &c. with their Practical Ap- 
plications to the Meusuration of Heights aud Distances, 
&e. 8vo. Fifth Edition, 14s. boards. 
te SY STE M of GEOGRAPBY, on an entirely new plan, 
in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the 
Continent are carefully attended to, 12mo. New Edition, 
6s, bound. 
ARITHMETICIAN’S 








4 : GUIDE; ora Complete Ex- 
ercise Book, for the Use of Public Schools and Private 
Teachers. By Witutam Taytor, 12mo, New Edition, 
28. 6d. bound. 
KEY tothe same. By W.H. Ware. 4s. bound. 
INTRODUCTION toPRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
in Two Parts ; with various Notes and occasional Direec- 
tions for the Use of Learners. By THomas Mo.uinevux. 
i2mo. Part I. Fourteenth Edition, 2s,6d.bound, Part IT, 
Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
KEYS to both Parts, 


6d. each. 
London: Lonemay, 


Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 





and Co, 
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On Friday, 27th July 1832, will be Published, Price 6d., 
Number I. of a Weckly Journal of Foreign Science and 
Literature, in the French Lauguage, to be called 

E CERCLE; Journal de la Littérature 
et des Arts, Théatre, Critique, Mceurs, Modes 

Frangaises, &c. 

The object of this undertaking is to lay before the 
British Public and Foreigners Extracts from the Literary 
Press of the Continent, and to make known as much as 
possible that which is amusing and instructive in French 
literature. 

FENWICK DE Porquvet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden; to whom Communications for 
the Editor and Works for Review are to be addressed. 





A SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLAS OF TWENTY- 
FIVE MAPS, with a Copious Index, 

Just Published, in royal Svo. the Plates re-engraved, and 
all recent Discoveries added, Price 10s. half-bound, and 
with coloured Outlines, Price 12s. half-bound, 

| USSEL’S GENERAL ATLAS 

&Y OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Twenty-five 

Maps, composed fr« the latest and best Authorities, 

By | Russe... Geographer. 

,* To this Edition has been added, an Index of the 

Names of all the States, Districts, 

Tribes, Bays, Capes, Gulphs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, 

. to be found on each Map, with the Latit 
ide, and a direction to the M: 

Also, : 






* * 
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Countries, Towns, 
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the Situ de above the Sea of so 
highest Lakes, and I 
World; Table, giving the Lengtl 
tive I tion tothe Thames of the prin 
cele ted Rivers on the Globe. 

ndon: Printed for BaLpwin and Crapock, 


Paternoster Row. 

BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS, 

Published by Cotsurn and Bewttey, New Burlington 
. Street. 

RJOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS. 

1 By T. F. Cooper, the celebrated American No- 

2 vols. Svo. 

“ Mr. Cooper’s book is the best that has been written 

on America,”’—/WVeekly Review. 


IL. 

THREE YEARS in CANADA. An Account o 
Actual State of that Country. By Joun M 
Esq., Civil Engineer in the Service of the 
vernment. 2 vols. 18s. 

“ This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto 
seen upon one of the most important Colonies of the Bri- 
tish Empire. It embraces every topic. To the emigrant 
it is indispensable.”—Globe. 

Ill. 

TWO YEARS in NEW SOUTH WALES. rs 
Cunnincuam, Esq. R.N. Third Edition, revised. 2 
vols. Js. 

“ Itis no exaggeration to say, that there is more practical 
and valuable information concerning the settled district 
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of New South Wales, contained in this work, than in all 
the volumes put together which have been hitherto pub- 
lished on the condition of that promising colony,”— 
Monthly Review. 

EIGHT YEARS AT By Grorar 
Trompson, Esq. 2 vols. rravings, 31s. 6d. 

“ This is the completest book on the subject of this in- 
teresting quarter of the world, and contains the best and 


most rational account of the important colony of the 
Cape.’—Atllas. 





ABRIDGED INTO ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLE 
BY THE REV. J. SEAGE 
ys ON THE GREEK 
9s. 6d. bds. 
“This volume is compiled with much 
judgment; and altogether a more valuable service could 
not well have been rendered to the inquiring student of 
the Classics,” — Oxford Lite rary Gazette. 
“But when they have made real advances in Greck 
rose, read over with them the whole of Vigerus. Mr. 
y, what I now recommend, is really one of the most 
useful parts of education. You should make them read 
Vigerus in this way twice every year, for five, or six, or 
seven years.”—Dr. Parr. See Johnstone’s Life of Parr, 
Vol. 3. 
2, HOOGEVEEN ON THE GREEK PARTICLES. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

“ Hoogeveen’s work on Particles has always been con- 
sidered a valuable aid in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage ; and Mr. Seager has compressed and translated it 
in a manner which we could not desire to be better.”’— 
Spectator. 
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ON THE GREEK 
9s. 6d. boards. 

“Mr. Seager has contrived to retain the essence of all 
that is beneficial to the student, while he has placed it 
more easily within his reach by the order and arrange- 
ment into which it is reduced,”’—Intelligence. 

“We have no hesitation in recommending this book to 
the teachers of Greck, as the best dictionary of elliptical 
expressions to which they can resort,”—LEdinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal. 

4, HERMANN ON THE GREEK METRES, 
8s. 6d. boards. 

“ My hero is Hermann; he is not only a scholar, but a 
philosopher of the higl order; and he smiles probably, 
as I do, at the petty criticisms of puny scholars, who, in 
fact, do not understand what is written by this great 
critic.”—Dr. Parr. 

5. MAITTAIRE ON THE GREEK DIALECTS. 

9s. 6d. boards. 

“It is impossible to speak too highly of the fidelity of 
the translation or the skill of the abridgment. It is en- 
riched by some modest notes, and more original matter 
than careless readers will perhaps credit.’””— Atlas. 

“This volume completes Mr. Seager’s epitomizing 
labours. With Viger, Hoogeveen, Bos, and Hermann, the 
Greck student has a set of scarcely dispensable subsidia, 
at all events in a more accessible form than before. Mr. 
Seager has laboured zealously, and must be allowed to 
have deserved well of Greek literature,’—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

“This is an important and serviceable school and col- 
lege book.””—Gentleman’s Mayazine. 

Printed by A. J. Vatpy, M.A., Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
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In 3 vols, 18mo. Embellished with numerous Plates and 


Maps, Price 18s. boards, 


I i at SE F By Jostan ConpeEr, 
Author of “ The Modern Traveller.” 

“Conder’s ‘ Italy’ willin future be the travelling com- 
panion of every man bent upon a thorough investigation 
of that interesting land. He is the best compiler of the 
day ; and this is no small praise, Mr. Conder is also the 
compiler of ‘ The Modern Traveller,’ the best and com- 
pletest geographical and descriptive work in any lan 
guage.’’—Spectator, April 1831. 

“We sincerely ratulate the public upon the ap- 

earance of a work which really is an accurate and com- 
of Modern Asiatic Journal, May 
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In 30 vols. ]8mo. with 120 Maps and other Engrav- 
ings, 8/. 5s. cloth boards, 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER:;; containing a De- 

scription, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, of 

the various Countries of the Globe, compiled from the 

best Authorities. By Jos1an Conner. 

New Editions of the several Countries may be had,se- 
parate, Price 5s. 6d. per volume, in cloth boards. 

“ No work can be found in our language or any other 
equal to supply the place of ‘ The Modern Traveller,’ ”’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Conder’s ‘Modern Traveller’ 
taken together.’’— Fraser's Magazine, 

Printed for Jamr 





is worth all the libraries 
August 1831. 
DuNCAN, 37, Paternoster Row, 
MENTARY FRENCH WORKS, 
Published this Day. 
[T JNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAM- 
X }) MAR; being an Accurate System of French Acci- 
deuce and Syntax. By Nicnotas Hamet, New Edi- 
4s, bound. 


ELE 


tion. 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES upon the French 
Language compared with the English, By N. Hamen, 
4s, bound. 

QUESTIONS adapted to HAMEL’S EXERCISES, 
calculated to perfect Students in a Knowledge of the 
ch Language; witha Key. 9d. 

KEY to HAMEL’S FRENCH EXERCISES. 3s 
bound. ° 

WORLD in MINIATURE ; containing an Account 
of the different Countries in the World, with References 
to the essential Rules of the French Language prefixed, 
By N. Hamer. New Edition. 4s. 6d. bo ind, 

KEY to CHAMBAUD’S FRENCH EXERCISES. 
y E.J. Votstn, 4s. bound. 

EXPLANATOR PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY the FRENCH! LANGUAGE, in French and 
English; wherein the exact Sound and Articulation of 
every Syllable are distinctly marked. 3y L’ABBE 
Tarpy. 6s. bound. 

London: Lonaman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 
Loneman; and Wurrraker, TREACHER, and ARNoT, 
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This Day are Published, 

BY MESSRS. SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, 
PR IBLE STORIES, PART II.:; con- 
HD taining STORIES taken from the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By the Rey. S. Woop, B.A. Price 2s. in cloth bds, 

These Stories 
Common Vers 
tions 


are almost entirely in the words of ‘the 
Reflections are added to those sec- 
which seem to admit of them, and short Explana- 
tory Notes where they are required. 

Also, by the same Author, 

BIBLE STORIES, Part 1.; containing STORIES 
taken from the OLD TESTAMENT. Is. 6d. cloth bds 

ADDRESSES for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, with AP- 
PROPRIATE PRAYERS. 3s. in cloth boards, 

“ We have perused the ‘ Addresses to Sunday Schools’ 
with very great pleasure. They are written in that happy 
style, plain, affectionate, and familiar, which is sure to fix 
the attention and interest of the young, and are eminently 
calculated to do good, both from their own intrinsic excel- 
lence, and as furnishing valuable models to those engaged 
in the interesting duties of the institutions for which they 
are intended.”’—Christian Pioneer for December 1831. 

PRAYERS for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, with LISTS 
of BOOKS suitable to the CHILDREN, and HINTS to 
the TEACHERS. 2s. half bound. 

Also, edited by the same, 

THE WELL-SPENT HOUR; reprinted from the 
American Edition. 2s. half-bound. 

ALICE AND RUTH, or THE DUTY OF OBE- 
DIENCE; reprinted from the American Edition, and 
ornamented with a Wood Engraving. 4d. sewed in aneat 
wrapper. 

These two little works are well adapted for Prize-books 
in Schools. 












TO TEE CLERGY, HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
SEMINARIES, &e. 
Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. (considerably enlarged and 


improved) Third Edition, 
PR eet MEDICINE CHEST 
, DIRECTORY, and FAMILY CATALOGUE of 
DRUGS, CHEMICALS, &c., with the properties and 
doses and the best mode of administration of all the 
articles more generally used in DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE, to which is appended a CONCISE AND 
FAMILIAR DESCRIPTION OF DISEASES. 

The objects of the Medicine Chest Directory are : first, 
to teach unprofessional persons to distinguish such dis- 
eases as are dangerous in their nature, and rapid in their 
progress, in order that proper assistance may be had 
without unnecessary delay ; second, to instruct them how 
to act reasonably in such cases as either do not require a 
physician’s attendance, or in which his presence cannot 
immediately be had. 

In the work will also be found the most approved 
methods of Fumigating Infectious Chambers ; directions 
for counteracting Poisons; the Royal Humane Society's 
mode of treating Suspended Animation from Drowning. 
Apoplexy, Suffocation, xe. Also observations on Bathing, 
and an account of the Mineral Waters of Cheltenham, 
Bath, Harrowgate, Leamington, &c. 

*.* This work will be found useful in large Manu- 
factories, to Emigrants, Travellers, and particularly to 
Captains of Vessels, when no Medical Attendant is on 
board. i 

Messrs. Burier, 54, Lower Sackville Street; and{W. F. 
Waxeman, Dublin; SimpKin and Marsuatt, London ; 
Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers and 
Druggists in the United Kingdom, 
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Just Published,in Demy 8vo., Price 3s. 6d. sewed, 
BSERVATIONS on our INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION, Civil and Military. 
By Lieut.-Colonel James Cautrievp, C.B,, of the 
Bengal Army. : 
Sairn, Exper, and Co., Cornhill. 


STEVENS ON CHOLERA, 
This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 15s. 
BSERVATIONS on the HEALTHY 


and DISEASED PROPERTIES of the 
BLOOD, By Wrii11aM Stevens, M.D. 





DR, LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On August 1, being Vol. XX XIII. of the above, Vol. II. of 


ISTORY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD, (4 vols.)—Unirep States, concluded. 
On Sept. 1,—H story or Sparn anp Portveatr, Vol. IV. 
Published July 2,—History or Spain AND Portuaat, 
Volume III. 
London: Loneman and Co. and Joun Taytor. 


OPORTO AND LISBON, 
WELVE GENERAL VIEWS 
of these CITIES, from the most advantageous 

potas, are contained in the First and Third Parts of 
ieutenant-Colonel BATTY’S SELECT VIEWS ofthe 
CITIES of EUROPE, with Key Plates, naming every 
principal object in each View, accompanied by aceurate 
and connected Descriptions. Each set of Six Views, Im- 

erial Octavo, Price 15s.; or Royal Quarto, 16s.; Proofs, 
1.58. The work complete in cloth boards, Imperial Oc- 
tavo, 4/,; Royal Quarto, 4/. 4s.; Proofs, 6/. 10s. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall. 
THE FINE ARTS.—CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS 
FOR DRAWING THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
This Day is Republished, Price 12s., 4to, Imperial, 
formerly sold at 21s., 

IPRIANIS RUDIMENTS FOR 
DRAWING THE HUMAN FIGURE. En- 
graved by Francis Barrotozzt. This beautiful Work, 
which has been the foundation of instruction to our pre- 
sent Modern Masters and Historical Painters, is now in 
the most perfect state, and fine copies may be had. 
London: Published by S. and J. Futrer, at their 
Sporting Gallery, 34, Rathbone Place, where every kind 
ef Work is published relative to the Art of Drawing, by 
our best Masters. 
N.B. The newest Works and Lithographic Prints 
from Paris. 


—_— 


HOWARD'S GREEK AND LATIN. WORKS, 
Published this Day, in 12mo. Price ls. 6d. bd. 
ELECT LATIN PHRASES, taken 
from the best Authors. By Naraanret Howarp, 
By the same Author, 

SERIES of LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Rules in Syntax, particularly in the Eton Grammar, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

KEY tothe same. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 

INTRODUCTORY LATIN EXERCISES to those 
of Clarke, Ellis, and'Turner. 12mo, New Edit. 2s. 6d. bd. 

VOCABULARY, ENGLISH and GREEK, arranged 
systematically, to advance the Learner in Scientific as 
well as Verbal Knowledge. 18mo. New Edit. 3s. bd. 

INTRODUCTORY GREEK EXERCISES to those 
of Neilson, Dunbar, and others. 12mo. 2d Edit. 5s. 6d. ba. 

LONDON VOCABULARY, 
ls. 6d. 


London: Lonoman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Co. 





Latin and English. 


PROFESSOR HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
GRAMMAR of the HEBREW 


LANGUAGE, in Two Parts :—Part 1. The Or- 
thography, &c.—Part 2. The Etymology and Syntax. 
By Professor Hurwitz. 

Octavyo, 17s. cloth. Either Part may be had separately. 
“Mr. Hurwitz has given to the world a Grammar 
which, for lucid arrangement, has been rarely equalled, 
It is a work which may be understood by a child, and 
yet the most advanced proficient may consult it with ad- 
vantage.”—Atheneun, June 18, 1831. 
Printed for Joun Taytor, Bookseller and Publisher to 
the University of London, 30, Upper Gower Street. 
LOCKE'S 


SYSTEM—INTERLINEAR 
TRANSLATIONS. 

ERMAN STORIES from GERMAN 
WRITERS. 

Frenen. — Sismondi: the Battles of Cressy 
Poictiers. 

Ira.ian.—Stories from Italian Writers. 

Also, new Editions of the following : 

Latin Sexies.—Pheedrus’s Fables of AZsop—Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Book I.—Virgil’s Hneid, Book I.—Pars- 
ing Lessons to Virgil — Cwsar’s Invasion of Britain— 
Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, Part I. 

Greek Series. — Lucian, Selections — Anacreon — 
Homer's Iliad, Book I.— Parsing Lessons to Homer — 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Book I.—Herodotus, Selections. 

An Essay Explanatory of the System. Each volume, 
Qs. 6d. in boards. The London Latin Grammar, Price 
2s. 6d, cloth. ‘The London Greek Grammar, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Printed for Joun Taytor, Bookseller and Publisher to 

the University of London, Upper Gower Street. 


and 





Printed for JOHN TAYLOR, Bookseller and Publisher 
to the University of London, 30, Upper Gower Street. 


HE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK, 

from GRIESBACH’S TEXT, with the various 

Readings of Mill and Others, Marginal References, &c, 
For the use of Schools. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

EXERCISES on the ANABASIS of XENOPHON, 
‘to be rendered into Xenophontic Greek. By Henry H. 
Davis. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited by Groror 
Lone, Esq. A.M. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo. 5s.; 8vo. 8s. 

The text is founded on an examination of the MS. 
readings; the variations of Dindorff, Bornemann, and 
Poppo, are given at the bottom of the page. 

HERODOTUS, from the best Edition by Schweig- 
heuser; to which are prefixed, a Collation with the Text 
of Professor Gaisford, and Remarks on some of the various 
Readings. By Groror Lone, Esq. A.M. 2 vols. Vol. I. 
12mo, 8s. cloth; Svo. 10s. 6d. (Vol. II. is in the Press.) 

The LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR; designed to 
exhibit in small compass the Elements of the Greek Lan- 

Edited by a Graduate of the University of Ox- 


rd. Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 12mo, 
3s, 6d, cloth, 











Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Price 5s. boards, and 5s. 6d. bound, 


ELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. 
2. SELECTIONS from SOUTHEY, Verse. 
3. SELECTIONS from SOUTHEY, Prose. 

E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 


BRASSE’S GREEK GRADUS, 
Second Edition, now 18s. boards, 
G REEK GRADUS; or 

WH GREEK, LATIN, and ENGLISH PROSO- 
DIAL LEXICON: 

Containing the INTERPRETATION, in LATIN and 
ENGLISH, of all words which occur in the Greek Poets, 
from the earliest period to the time of PTOLEMY PHI- 
LADELPHUS. and also the Quantities of each Syllable; 
thus combining the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek 
Poets and a Greek Gradus. 

For Schools and Colleges, in one thick vol. Svo. 
By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

It has been the object to present, in a comprehensive 
form, a Manual, containing the interpretation, in Latin 
and English, of all such words as occur in the principal 
Greek Poets ;—the quantity of each syllable actually or 
virtually marked ;—an authority quoted for the exist- 
ence and quantity of each word in those writers 


;—and 
those tert 


set down as synonymous which appear to 
bear a similitude in sense to the principal word. The 
works of the Greek Poets have been diligently examined, 
and such epithets and phrases annexed to each principal 
word as are of legitimate usage, and seem best calculated 
to embellish Greek composition, 

“The indefatigable application required in the com- 
position of the Greek Gradus is manifest ; and we heartily 
recommend the work as supplying a desideratum in our 
school books, and likely to be advantageously used to a 
very wide extent,”’—Literary Chronicle. 

“Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred, by this publica- 
tion, a lasting benefit on all classical students, and de- 
serves the highest praise fur taste, learning, and indefati- 
gable industry.”’—London /¥eekly Review. 

Printed by A.J. Vatpy, M A., Red Lion Cowt, Fleet 
Street ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Of whom may be had, 

Second Edition, 16s. boards, 17s. bound, 

SCHREVELIUS’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON, with many New Words. 
By the Rev. J. R. Masor, Master of King’s College 

School. 

To this Edition is added a copious ENGLISH and 

GREEK LEXICON, 





In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 15s. 6d. bound, 
HIRD GREEK DELECTUS; 
or NEW ANALECTA MAJORA GRZECA, 
with English Notes, Prose and Verse, containing the 
substance of Dalzell’s three vols. Intended to be used 
after the Second Greek Delectus. 
By the Rev. F. Vairy, Head Master of Reading School. 
Printed and Published by A. J. VaLry, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Sold by all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. Also, 
SECOND GREEK DELECTUS; or Analecta Mi- 
nora. 2d Edition. 9s. 6d. 
FIRST GREEK DELECTUS. By Dr. Vatry. 10th 
Edition. 4s. bound. 
GREEK EXERCISES. 2d Edition. 6s. 6d, 
Of the same Booksellers may be had, 


VALPY’S GREEK GRAMMAR 
DICTIONARY of LATIN PHRA 
BERTSON, improved Edition 5 
ANALECTA LATINA MAJORA, Prose, on the 
Plan of Dalzell’s Anal, Gr 10 
ROBINSON’S GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, , 2d 


ENTICK’S LATIN and ENGLISH _ DIC- 
TIONARY, greatly improved; by the Rev. J. 
NiBiock 

HOMERI ILIAS; with English Notes to the first 
Eight Books.........-+.sseeeees ° 

HOMER’S ILIAD, HEYNE ......-.-eeeeeeeees 6 


A neat Edition of VIRGIL, 18mo. 3d Edition... 

The Same, with English Notes, from Delphin, &c, 
no Ordo 

The Same, with Heyne’s Text, and Delphin Latin 
Notes, no Ordo... 


an 


ST, ditto 
JUVENAL, Text only, 12mo 


FIRST LATIN E XIS 

LATIN. DELECTUS..... 2... .crcecccscccccens 

SECOND LATIN DELECTUS 

TERENCE’S ANDRIAN, English Notes ...... 

LATIN GRAMMAR 

LATIN VOCABULARY 

LATIN DIALOGUES............ 

CICERO AMICITIA et SENECTUTE, English 
Notes, by BARKER......-. cee eet eee ceceseeees 

GERMANY and AGRICOLA of TACITUS, 
English Notes, by the Same 

POETICAL CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT and 
ENGLISH HISTORY 

MYTHOLOGY 

CICERO de OFFICLIIS, with English Notes 

GROTIUS, English Notes ........-..eeeereeeee 

EPISTOLA. CICERONIS..........eeeeeeeeees 

The Same, with English Notes 

C. NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions, by 
BRADURY. ice e ce Sece Tee Teeeccccnveres 

EUTROPIUS, ditto 

OVID METAMORPHOSES, ditto 

LATIN PROSODY, by ditto 3 

EPITOME SACRZ HISTORIA, English Notes 

FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 

NEW READER, Classical and Miscellaneous. .. 

*,* Ask for VALPY’S Editions of the above, 
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Now Publishing in Werxty Numpers, Price One Penny, 
and in MONTHLY PARTS, Price, with a SuppiE- 
MENT, Sixpence. 


T HE SATURDAY MAGAZINE, 


Under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

Parr I. will appear July 31. 
London: Joun W. Parker, 445, (West) Strand, and 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the Kingdom. 


& HAMBERS'S EDINBURGH 
4 JOURNAL, Published every Saturday Morning 
through all Parts of England and Ireland, Price THREE 
HALFPENCE., 5 

The Public are acquainted that the FIRST PART of 
the Journal, containing Numbers I, to XXVI.- inclusive, 
stitched in a neat printed Wrapper, with a List of Con- 
tents, will be Ready for Delivery on the 30th Instant, 

London: Wiiitam Orr, Paternoster Row 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, &e., in 
Town and Country. 





On the Ist of July was Published, 
Embellished with finely-engraved Portraits of 
LADY WIGRAM AND PRINCESS ESTERHAZY, 
And several Coloured Costumes} 


as COURT MAGAZINE, 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 
No. I. containing Original Contributions by 

Miss Fanny Kemble Viscount Castlereagh 

C. Macfarlane, Esq. P. Burke, Esq. 

T. Roscoe, Esq. Lord Nugent 

Mrs. Norton Lord Newark 

Mrs. P. Blackwood | Rey. H. Cannler. 

Tyrone Power, Esq. | 
No. II. for AUGUST, and No. ITI. will include Papers by 
Theodore Hook, Esq. 
The late Thomas Sheri- 

dan, Esq. Mrs. Trollope 
Mrs. Shelley, Author of | Napoleon Buonapait > (Ori- 

“Frankenstein” ginal Letters to Marshal 
Lord Morpeth Ney) 
Mrs. Norton Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 
Rev. H. Stebbing 

Published by Epwarp Butt, 26, Holles Street, Caven- 
dish Square; Bern and Braprure, Edinburgh; and 
Commino, Dublin. Supplied also Monthly by every 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. Price 3s. 6d. 3 


y 2, Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
ONCENTRATION OF TALENT. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS BY 
Allan Cunningham | The Author of “Corn-Law Rhymes” 
Charles Dance The Author of “ The O'Hara Tales” 
T. K. Hervey The Author of “ Paul Pry” 

Thomas Hood The Author of the “ Rent Day” 

Mary Howitt The Author of the “ ITunchback” 

William Howitt The Author of “Dominie’s Legacy” 

Leigh Hunt The Author of “London in the 

Miss Jewsbury Olden Time” 

J. H. Reynolds The Anthor of “ Civil Wars in Ire- 

Charles Lamb land” 

Hon. Mrs. Norton Author of “ The Bride’s Tragedy.” 

Leitch Ritchie Author of “Lives of the Italian 

Thomas Roscoe Poets.” 

And the First and Second Parts of a Memorr of the late 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 

By his Relative, Schoolfellow, and Friend, Captain 
Mrpwin, Illustrated by Extracts from 1nEprTEp Letters 
and Papers, in 

THE ATHENZUM FOR JULY, 
Seventy-rwo LarGe Quarto PaGEs, 
Nearly equal to Three common Octavo Volumes, 
For SIXT N PENCE. , 

The Part will be Published on Saturday next, the 23th 

inst. and may be had, by previous order, of all Booksellers, 


NEW WORK BY 
“THE 


Lord Nugent 
The late J. Taylor, Esq. 
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THE AUTHOR OF 
SPY,” &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY COLBURN AND RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Buriinatron STreet. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE HEIDENMAUER, 
or, THE BENEDICTINES. 
By J. F. Cooper, Author of “The Spy,” &c. 


EXCURSIONS IN INDIA. 

By Captain Tuomas Sxrnner, 31st, Regiment. 
Comprising a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the 
Sources of the Jumna and the Ganges. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. ; 
« —Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 
Tt was my hint to speak.” 
FORTUNE-HUNTING, 
A Tale of Modern Life. 
By the Author of “ First Love.” 3 vols. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF A 
WOMAN of FASHION, 2 vols. 


5. 
DRAMATIC STORIES. 3 vols. 


6. 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS, 
By J. B. Fraser, Esq. 
Author of “ The Kuzzilbash.” 3 vols, 


HENRY MASTERTON; 
or, THe Youne CavatiER. 
By the Author of “ Darnley,” &c, 3 vols. 
8 


FROISSART AND HIS TIMES. 
By the late Barry St. Leger. 3 vols. 

“It is a real service to literature to render the animated 
and picturesque narratives of Froissart (whose writings 
may truly be characterized as the Romance of History ) 
familiar to the public generally.”—Globe. 

Also just ready, 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE, 
Anp Low Counrriegs. 
By the Author of “ High-ways and By-ways,” &c. 3 vols, 
pe. enahesene ic Alesha: k Waa cate lec 





London: Printed by Josepx Cuayron, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No, 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, ’ 





